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Articte I.—SOME CRITICISMS ON FRENCH LAND- 
SCAPE-PAINTING SUGGESTED BY THE RECENT 
EXHIBITION IN NEW YORK. 


Frenon landscape painting does not differ so essentially 
from any other that stress should be laid upon it, but as its 
modern phase is the best that exists, there must be some secret 
of power in it and much may be learned from its history. 

The esthetics of landscape might be described in a word as 
the product of sentiment awakened by communion with nature. 
Nature’s aspects of the picturesque, the cheerful, and the tender 
find an answer in the soul of man. Nature issympathetic with 
man’s mental conditions. The artist is only poet of another 
sort, who tells us in color as the poet in words, what nature 
teaches him. This is the more important because nature, or 
the physical universe, is divine, and we ourselves are part 
of it, inframed in its subtle organism. ‘The artist becomes 
interpreter. The power of the landscape-painter is that of 
one who finds in nature this responsive image of the soul, 
and interprets to us what the divine—the source of truth 
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and beauty—speaks tous. We are softened, taught, elevated, 
It is a prophetic art, the most blameless of all, and one 
which seems to be peculiarly in the line of American art, that 
has not (perhaps fortunately) much besides nature—sweet and 
divine nature—to draw from; and the landscapists, whether 
American or French, whose brilliant and charming pictures so 
delight us, are our true benefactors, bringing the universe into 
a narrow room. 

But simple as this philosophy of landscape-art may seem, 
it would not be well for the student to commence with landseape- 
painting, which is a difficult kind of art-production, since it 
combines accurate drawing with picturesque effect—always 
a hard combination. The lines of landscape are more complex 
than those used in the drawing of simple objects, and a certain 
indefiniteness and confusion of lines even are allowable in 
landscape-painting, so that it is only the skillful artist who can at 
the same time be truthful to nature and produce the effect 
which the varied objects of landscape convey to the eye.* It 
is a mistake to think that this can be easily done, or by the 
novice; therefore the pupil should first learn to represent with 
perfect correctness simple objects standing separate one from 
another, and afterwards he may learn to combine and compose, 
and by an effort of imagination to bring even a vast natural 
scene, with its numberless details, into one picture. Yet if 
landscape drawing and painting directly from nature be too 
long deferred, the danger is of making academicians and not 
artists of students, just as in linguistic pursuits grammar may 
be so exclusively studied, that the literature, which is the end 
of literary study, and all its rich fruits, may be lost. 

But it took a long time to find out the true source and 
method of landscape-painting, which has been called by 
DeQuincey, the Christian art, and, certainly, it is a modern one. 
The Greeks did not comprehend its power, or if they studied 
landscape it is seen more in their literature than in their art 
—more in Theocritus than in Pheidias. It is only now, that 
the significance of nature in its correspondence with the soul, 
both in art and philosophy, has been profoundly recognized, 
and that nature has been accepted as the teacher of man who 
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is child and pupil of nature. Goethe did much towards this. 
Man, heretofore, has been teaching nature and not letting 
nature teach him; and landscape-painting—that one would 
think brought man nearest to nature of any art—has had to go 
through many phases, and its evolution has been slow from 
form to reality, from conventional ideas of nature to nature 
itself. 

In France, landscape-painting had its beginnings in the 
Italian classic school of art, which was also the beginning of 
French painting in all departments—the source and river, so 
to speak, of French art flowing through imaginary fields of 
Greece and Rome, before it reached the soil of France, or real 
nature. 

Nicolas Poussin, the first great name, in point of time, of 
French landscape, and who would be great now and in 
any period, was nurtured on Roman soil. He was im- 
bued with classic ideas. Poussin became well acquainted 
with the best antique models then known, and with the older 
Italian masters, having been himself a pupil of Domenichino; 
but his was a profound mind drawing from original sources, 
thoughtful, a philosophic painter of landscape whose light, 
though cold, fell upon forms partly ideal and partly of nature 
—a grand serious painter, and whose pictures are widely scat- 
tered through all the galleries of Europe. 

His own portrait in the Louvre always arrested me with some- 
thing of power in it not altogether divine but demonic, like 
the face of Michel Angelo; but one could not carelessly go by 
his great yellowish landscapes, hard in tone, cool poetic scenes 
where real sunshine does not sleep nor winds blow. His 
picture, in the Louvre, of “ Diogenes,” is a noble piece of 
landseape-painting of dark green color, and many others might 
be mentioned. But the beautiful painting of “The Arcadian 
Shepherds” is, perhaps, the most typical of Poussin’s pictures. 
It is of moderate size, a poem in the Homeric vein, sweet and 
deep, having something infinite in its lines and sentiment. 
There is, in the foreground of the picture, a tomb surrounded 
by rocks and autumn-reddened leaves like the spirit of gentle 
death; and there are a company of Arcadian shepherds, who 
are saddened in the midst of their happy life by the sudden 
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discovery of a moss-overgrown inscription on the tomb in thege 
words: “Ht in Arcadia ego”—“And I too am in Arcadia,” 
It is a picture of the imagination, a preconceived scene that 
never existed, a poem in color drawn from the realm of the 
Ideal. But Poussin though one of the earliest is one of the 
foremost names of the French school because his genius wag 
of a lofty type without an effeminate trait, which is rare 
among his countrymen. He did not paint merely to please, 
but to express the thought of a heroic, poetic, and sublime 
imagination. 

A little after Poussin, or about contemporary with him, was 
Claude Lorraine, long held to be chief of landscape-painters 
and who, too, was more of Italy than France. All know, who 
have read Ruskin’s works, how this eloquent but self-opinionated 
critic, excited by his discovery of Turner’s genius, has seen fit 
to depreciate the merits of Claude Lorraine as a landscape- 
painter by the side of his English idol, entirely unnecessarily, 
for both are great masters. Ruskin says in his Stones of 
Venice (vol. i., p. 26): “'The base school of landscape which 
gradually usurped the place of historical painting and sunk 
into prurient pedantry—the Alsatian sublimities of Salvator 
Rosa, the confectionery idealities of Claude, the dull manu- 
facture of Gaspar Canaletto”—which is especially unjust of 
Claude, whose poetic imagination, though it did throw an unre- 
ality over landscape, yet touched it with such beauty that he 
was called the painter of the “Golden Age.” The atmosphere 
of his pictures, their aerial perspectives which carry the eye 
and mind into the illimitable, the coloring not always serene 
but sometimes sombre with deeper tints, the tender gradations 
of light and shade,—of evening and morn and fiery noon,— 
the breadth of composition, and, above all, the exquisite finish 
that makes even Turner’s pictures that hang defiantly by the 
side of the Claudes in the National Gallery of London look a 
bit imperfect, muddy, and dull-brown,—these cannot lose their 
charm under the most advanced criticism; but that they are 
the highest conceptions of nature in its real beauty, significance, 
and force, with clouds as they are in the sky floating lightly in 
space and bearing the thunder in them, of nature varied 
with dull scenes, with striking contrasts and grim ugliness in 
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which also there is power,—Claude gives us little. He belongs 
to the past in which there was genius to work with, but a more 
imperfectly developed theory of art, especially of landscape, 
to work upon. After the day of classicism where the greatest 
genius breathed a thin air, it is refreshing to come to a more 
ample region where real nature—atmosphere, color, space, and 
life—enter in and we breathe freely again. 

The landscape-painter, if no other, must come in contact 
with nature, and so it was in France; and the nature of river- 
seamed France, especially of the central provinces of the Loire 
and Touraine, is beautiful though of a gentle beauty, mostly 
river and meadow scenery ; but landscape is a fresh field open 
to the student of all nations, for if there were nothing more to 
see, learn, or obtain from nature, nature, I think, would close 
her book, and this life would hardly be worth living. It is 
true that in the first periods of French landscape the classic 
principle of painting, where the scene is drawn not so much 
from nature as from an idea of nature, indescribably confined 
and limited it. The landscapes of Claude Lorraine and 
Poussin, and, in a later day, even of Leopold Robert who 
posed his magnificent Roman scenes and figures after the 
antique and whose rhythmic lines were those of sculpture, 
were scenes that existed in the artist’s thought, and com- 
posed to fit the heroic life of the ancients, made up of every 
imaginable element of beauty. They were idyllic vales of 
Tempe and Gardens of the Hesperides, boundless vistas, sub- 
lime mountains that were the seats of gods, or cities and harbors 
of god-sprung peoples. They were not trees, rivers, hills, pas- 
tures, rough rocks, thistles, weeds, mud, fogs; nor were the 
figures common men and women in fields and villages. All was 
transformed by the law of the beautiful inexorably applied, 
like a beautiful and deadly Medusa-head. It was nature 
according to Claude Gelée, who, fortunately, happened to be 
aman of genius. This thrust landscape-painting into a knowl- 
edge-press. The art was no larger than the idea of the artist. 
The range of nature’s divine plan and everlasting variety was 
diminished to the knowledge of an infant. 

With smaller painters the coloring too suffered ; it was artifi- 
cial, hard, and dry, as is the case of some recent classic painters 
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of landscape in France, who try to resurrect the old, of which 
Flandrin is an example. Gérdme showed it in his picture in 
the Salon of 1888, called “The Poet,” which is mincing in its 
figures and weak in its color. It is better in engraving than 
in painting—a poor test. It represents the poet Chateaubriand 
musing on the sea-shore and seeing the spirit of the Greek 
mythologies, the old divinities of the sea and air. It is an ideal 
or fantastic scene which one cannot call nature. It is an impos- 
sible dualism. How far inferior to the picture of the realistic 
painter ’Hermette in the same Salon called “The Repose,” 
which was solid nature, good and pleasing at thesame time! The 
half-gathered stacks of yellow wheat, the hot noon atmosphere, 
the honest parental sentiment! I was often drawn back to 
this picture from the wearisome conventionalities that taught 
no lesson of beauty or truth. 

The change which turned the course of French landscape into 
a healthier channel and made it a feature of true progress in 
modern art, filling it with the breath of knowledge and poetry, 
and checking partially at least its manifest decadence, has been 
attributed to various causes or sources, one of them the influence 
of the English painters Turner and Constable (especially the 
latter) upon Theodore Rousseau, who lived for a time in 
England ; but this is problematical, since the influence of Eng- 
land’s art, philosophy, and literature—in a word its intellectual 
influence—has been of the smallest in France; it is far more 
likely that the example of such vigorous landscape-painters as 
those of the Dutch school—of Ruysdael, Hobbema, Cuyp, and 
others—stole imperceptibly into adjacent lands, as it did into 
distant Spain, so that there was in France, as in England, a 
simultaneous advance of naturalistic art. This is far more 
probable. Was there ever a painter of what might be called 
the elemental powers of nature—atmospheric effects, rush 
of torrents, movement of clouds, violence of winds, pictur- 
esqueness of rocks and woods—to compare with Ruysdael, 
or, in the delineation of coast scenery, of half marine and half 
pastoral scenes overhung with misty golden light, to compare 
with Cuyp? Some of his best paintings are at Madrid, and 
perhaps his best is in the Bridgewater Gallery in London, so 
that we see how widely diffused must have been his influence. 
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Two of Ruysdael’s greatest pictures, the “Hunt” and the 
«“Qloister,” are at Dresden, and the Louvre has many of both. 

Whether from the naturalistic Dutch school or some other 
cause, nature seems suddenly to have inspired a few choice 
minds of France, and there was a revival as from a hidden 
spring,—an indescribable awakening of power. 

Paul Huet (1745-1811) was the earliest to catch the new 
spirit; he was a true Frenchman and pupil of Guérin, and 
is called one of the originators of the romantic renaissance 
—realistic renaissance is a better term; but those who followed 
him, especially Rousseau and Dupré, were abler artists who 
fought their way against immense opposition to a complete 
revolution of landscape-painting, in which the art freed itself 
from the tyranny of the classic idea. To nature, they said, 
we must go, and not first to our own minds. Nature fur- 
nishes types and is the spring. Art is second; it is the 
interpretation of nature. Art is human, nature divine. It is 
quite true that no few inches of canvas can set forth nature’s 
glory to say nothing of its power. Art is an illusion but nature 
the reality. And not only is nature a bold but it is a delicate 
painter, using the coolest tints and the softest tones expressive 
of the most exquisite combinations and qualities, and forms a 
domain for the esthetic contemplation in which nothing is un- 
important, nothing is insignificant. A hedgehog from the right 
point of view has beauties. The desert has beauties. The 
sand-dunes of Holland and Nantucket have beauties, if their 
language be rightly interpreted. Nature the most ugly is 
capable of art; and every period and every mind has its ideal, 
or its conception of what is worth expressing in art, so that 
nothing is common for art’s purposes. The most ordinary weed 
and stone trod under one’s feet and the flattest landscape in 
which one happens to be where there is miraculous life, the 
marvelous play of color and the infinite gradations of light, are 
something that cannot be exhausted; but for all that, the law 
of selection is also important. It cannot be lost sight of. It is 
the moulding function. It makes sometimes the difference 
between the true and false. Such painters as Rousseau, Dupré, 
Daubigny, and Corot, regarded this law of selection, else they had 
not been great painters ; while some later landscape-painters and 
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genre artists who belong to the out-and-out impressionist school, 
like Bastien le Page, and Manet the chief-priest of ugliness, in 
whom the imagination is hardly apparent at all, and by whom 
nought but the literal is sought, though artists of power, have 
lost the mean between the ideal and the true. Paul Huet 
lifted landscape into light. He made much of the English 
landseapist Constable’s principle that “light and air should 
rule all.” Light gives landscape its glory. Huet has been 
called “the founder of romantic landscape, expressing his own 
impressions in the presence of and inspired by nature.” He has 
also been called the prophet of the new school; but Thecdore 
Rousseau (1812-1867) was its apostle. It is on account of these 
men and other modern French landscape-painters, that I write 
this, since their works, some of the best of them, including 
more than thirty of Millet’s paintings, have been on exhibition 
by the American Art Association of New York, the like of 
which exhibition will not probably be seen again in this 
country. 

Theodore Rousseau began to exhibit about 1834, and has been 
named “ proto-martyr of landscape-painting,” on account of the 
persecution he endured from the academicians, and he won 
his popularity at last without the aid of the Salon. It is said 
that “for tke innovation of color in his ‘ Interior of a forest, 
Fontainebleau’ (this picture was in the New York exhibition) 
with the fresh green of a clearing in which cows grazed, no 
condemnation of the critics seemed too severe.” He ventured 
to break over conventional coloring, and paint the real green 
of spring, the tender yellow budding leaves, instead of con- 
ventional tones. And even as late as 1861, when he exhibited 
his “Oak of the Rock,” in which the tree receiving on its clus- 
tered foliage the down-pouring of the July sun, in bright con- 
trast to the cool shade of the underwood, and from between 
boulders etched with mosses and lichens, the critics called the 
tone “ brutal, violent, and of untempered intensity.” Rousseau 
was a brother in art of Millet, and rose to eminence with him. 
He was awarded the grand medal of honor by the juries of 
various nations at Paris, being one of four painters, and the 
only landscape-painter who has received that honor. Edmond 
About wrote of him: “Theodore Rousseau has been for 
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twenty-five years the first apostle of truth in landscape. He 
made a breach in the wall of the historic school, which had 
lost the habit of regarding nature, and servilely copied the 
bad copyists of Poussin. The audacious innovator opened an 
enormous door by which many others have followed him. He 
emancipated the landscape-painters as Moses liberated the 
Hebrews ‘in exitu Israel de Egypto.’ He led them into a land 
of promise, where the trees had leaves, where the rivers were 
liquid, where the men and animals were not of wood. This 
truant school of the young landscapists forced the entrance of 
the Salon, but it was Theodore Rousseau who broke down the 
door. In that time Rousseau occupied the first rank in land- 
scape, above all as a colorist, but neither the Institute nor the 
public wished to confess it. To-day the whole world acknowl- 
edges it.” Rousseau’s method is that of the utmost accuracy 
in delineating trees, plants, grasses rocks, and clouds, but 
without destroying the unity of effect, and his foliage is 
peculiarly bold and charming, usually of a deep green with 
every leaf distinct against the sky, but the whole having the 
effect not of a careful picture but of a natural scene. There is 
finish of detail which, however, does not draw attention, but 
the whole is rendered naturally by master strokes. I quote 
from a recent work on French painting by a lady (Hist. of 
French Painting, by CO. H. Stranahan, a good compilation) 
some words which Rousseau is said to have spoken to a pupil and 
which are valuable to the art-student: “Let us understand 
the word ‘finish.’ What finishes a picture is not the quantity 
of details; it is the truth of the ensemble. A picture is lim- 
ited not by its frame alone. Whatever the subject, there is a 
principal thing to which the eyes are constantly to be borne. 
The other objects are only the complements of this, and 
interest us less. Beyond this there is nothing more for the eye 
to see. These, then, are the true contrasts and limits of a 
picture. If your picture, on the contrary, contain a precise 
detail, equal from end to end of the canvas, it will be regarded 
with indifference. All interesting the spectator equally, nothing 
will interest him. You will have never finished.” 

While Rousseau renovated landscape by going to nature and 
receiving its impress fresh on his mind, he did not paint an 
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idea of nature, but nature and its poetry. There is no inter. 
mediary. He lets nature be his teacher and have her full 
influence. He does not dictate to her by anything in himself, 
but watches and obeys her slightest teaching. He is absorbed 
by a love of true expression rather than of beautiful effect, and 
singularly enough, the result is beautiful. Asa French writer, 
whom I have partly translated and partly adapted, has said of 
him : 

“It was not the absolute that he desired to serve; he aspired 
to represent life in its real manifestations, the marriage of the 
sun and shadow, of the air and visible objects, the effect of the 
seasons upon the fields and woods, the storms, the mysterious 
forests, the gay spring-time, the burning summer, the melap- 
choly autumn, with the endless changes caused by the move- 
ments of the atmosphere and the variation of the temperature. 
He heard the deeper murmur of the poetry of vegetation, and 
the outward appearance of forms and colors did not satisfy 
him. There was a struggle between his own comparative pow- 
erlessness to express them, and the innumerable beauties of the 
real scene. What more vast field of activity could he wish! 
Poussin, Lorraine even, never had a thought of these new sen- 
sations. So, the result of the studies of Theodore Rousseau is 
marvellous compared to what his predecessors obtained. His 
technique even was different. He tried all sorts of methods to 
obtain the effects he desired, not merely by constant labor in a 
conventional way, but by ingenious manipulation, by paper, 
knife, and finger as well as brush, by loading on color or by 
scraping and thinning it, by spotting or smoothing, to get at 
the character of the tree or scene ; the water agitated by a thou- 
sand influences, the exquisite silvery lines of vapor that streak 
the profound azure of the sky, the effect of aerial distance and 
infinite space, the clouds heavy with electricity, the trees that 
bend to the tempest, and which will return to their habitual 
repose when the wind ceases to blow. Sometimes when the 
rainy clouds overspread the sky and all is gloomy and menac- 
ing, the heavens will open and a single ray of sunlight will 
strike through, illumining the dropping trees and giving prom- 
ise of clear weather and a sense of peace in spite of the threat- 
ening aspect of the landscape. Sometimes the day is cloud- 
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lessly serene, with a joyous sun that makes even the unromantic 
village gay and particolored. Sometimes a dull, melancholy, 
autumnal day, cold withal, clothes itself in grays like a shroud, 
with a kind of dead light, tinged perhaps with a purple or 
lurid tone on the horizon; these and a hundred more subtle 
effects are rendered by Rousseau’s pencil; and this free inter- 
pretation of nature as it is, gives an infinite variety to subjects, 
as the personality of the artist is impressed by each aspect of 
the universe. Thus to the school succeeds the individuality of 
the artist, and yet, taken together, the individualities of many 
artists, working in the same line, develop a new school, such 
as has been formed in the modern French school of landscape.” 

In the Rousseau paintings of the New York exhibition, how 
audacious the strokes of his brush and how free! The sunset 
seen through the forest is like a concentrated fire—one dash of 
crimson flame in the gloom. Then the limpidity of the water, 
the deep greens of summer foliage, the white lights of giant 
rocks as in the picture of the Tiffauge valley—the heavy mel- 
ancholy and lonesomeness of the scene of ‘winter solitude’ 
(Le Gwvre) and its rich sky of confused storm-clouds, and the 
clear morning sky all cleansed of cloud and mist—what variety, 
what truth, what poetry! We do not wonder the academi- 
cians were amazed, and in their astonishment unjust. Truth 
surprises men encased in form, as if it were a miracle, like 
the birth of Christ, and they angrily deny it because it seems 
to be miraculous while it is simply true. 

Rousseau is bold and strong, but he is also stern and melan- 
choly, and wanting in the smiling and joyous side of landscape. 
He inspires poetic, but, at the same time, somewhat sorrowful 
thought. There is little of the tender, though his pictures are 
healthy and bracing like the air of winter. The more sooth- 
ing, gentle, and quiet aspects of landscape, its ordinary but per- 
haps more genuine teachings, the tranquil and divine lesson of 
the deepest heart of nature, were reserved for others—some of 
whom, especially Millet, I shall hope to speak of in another 
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Artictz IL—SECRETARY WINDOM’S PLAN CONCERN- 
ING SILVER.* 


Szven points constitute the principal parts of Secretary 
Windom’s published plan about silver. 

1.. Issue Treasury Notes against deposits of silver bullion in the 
Government vaults. 

2. At the market price of bullion when it is deposited. 

8. Payable on demand in such quantity of silver bullion as will equal 
in value at the date of presentation the face value of the note at the 
price of silver then. 

4. Or payable in gold at the option of the Government. 

5. Or payable in silver dollars at the option of the holder. 

6. Repeal the compulsory feature of the present coinage act. 

7. The Secretary to have power to suspend temporarily the receipt of 
silver bullion for payment in Treasury Notes. 


This plan of Secretary Windom seems to be a brave, a manly, 
and altogether sincere attempt to solve a great and difficult 
problem which personal interests and a divided public opinion 
make doubly difficult. It is an attempt to find some middle 
term that shall reconcile opposing arguments. It surely shows 
a considerable discontent with the theories and the methods 
by which this problem has been treated by the Government 
during the last seventeen years. 

Not to alarm vested interests and not to disturb the settled 
convictions and prejudices of powerful organizations and influ- 
ential individuals seemed a first necessity of the situation. At 
the same time to bring some needed relief to other great and 
imperiled interests suffering serious losses was an object worthy 
of the Secretary who successfully refunded the 6 per cent. 
bonds. To accomplish both these purposes we may well be- 
lieve he has sedulously and earnestly wrought. Nevertheless, 
this plan rests on a fundamental fallacy, in miners’ phrase, 
on a “fault” in the continuity of thought—a fallacy however 
no greater and no other than that which has interpenetrated 
and thoroughly vitiated much of the more recent financial 


* A discussion of Secretary Windom’s Plan from another point of 
view may be expected soon.—Zd. New Englander and Yale Review. 
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policy of the Government; so that this statement need not 
alarm any one as if it were a claim that the Secretary was 
making a new departure. His plan nevertheless brings out 
this fundamental error—to which we have referred—in a new 
form that may make profitable some examination of it asa 
preliminary step to discussing the plan in detail. 

This fallacy consists in taking as a basis of governmental 
action a misleading figure of speech, as if it were a literal fact, 
and sober substance. 

This figure of speech is in the words “standard of value,” 
as applied to an individual thing without reference to the 
whole amount of legal tender of which it forms a part, as if 
the “unit of value” were the measure of value. 

No single thing can be made or provided in the law or even 
be conceived that can be a literal “standard” or measure of 
value. This refers not to the perfectness, the exactness, but to 
the existence at all of any one thing as a “standard” of the 
value of property. Neither a gold coin nor a silver coin nor 
any thing else can possibly be such a “standard.” If it could 
be made, what a treasure it would be? It would deserve to be 
hung up by the side of that immortal gun that knew exactly 
every time whether to hit or to miss—a gun with an infallible 
judgment ! 

There is indeed a “standard of payments ;” and such a stan- 
dard is provided in the law of legal tender. There is 4 stan- 
dard of coinage, and such a “standard” is provided in the 
mint law—a standard by which every coin struck shall be an 
exact counter-part of that standard and of every other coin of 
the same class. There is “a unit of value” provided also in 
the mint law in the sense of a “unit of account.” 

But neither of these furnishes in a single thing a standard 
of the value of other property. In the expressions “gold 
standard,” “silver standard,” “double standard,” when pro- 
perly understood, is meant a gold standard of payments—a 
silver standard of payments, a double standard of payments, 
within the meaning of the law of legal tender. Still is there 
not imbedded in the public mind—adopted into the policy of 
the Government—the conviction that a piece of gold or silver 
whose preparation has cost one dollar in service or otherwise, 
as “a unit of value,” is in some sense a standard of the value 
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of property generally? There is no question that such a con- 
viction very widely prevails. 

Let us recall this fact: that things under given conditions 
have a special relation to each other determined by the judg- 
ment of one person or more, which is termed value in exchange, 
That relation varies with all the conditions and all the judg- 
ments to which it is subjected—and these conditions and these 
judgments are both essential to the very idea of value. But it 
is obvious that there can be no “standard ” of “ conditions ”— 
no “standard” of differing “ judgments.” 

The expression “standard of value,” then,—so applied—is 
a figure of speech resting on a pretended analogy that per- 
petually misleads and fails, and is practically used to mystify, 

The pretended misleading analogy is assumed to exist be- 
tween value and gravitation, between value and space, and 
between “standards of value” and standards of weights and 
measures. As we can agree on a bit of space—say that cov- 
ered by the length of a yard-stick as a unit of space by which 
we can surely measure all extension, all space—so it is assumed 
that since value is analogous to space we can agree upon some 
convenient thing that has value, and with that as a “standard” 
we can in like manner literally measure all other value. 

But the yard-stick does not vary practically by any condi- 
tions or any judgments. If millions on millions of other yard 
sticks should be made or be destroyed, their existence or their 
destruction would not alter the length of this standard yard- 
stick a hair’s breadth. All who have sound senses will agree 
as to the measure. 

It is not at all so with any pretended standard or measure of 
value. The value of the “standard ” itself varies with endless 
conditions and varying judgments. 

Take as a standard of the value of other property a ten- 
dollar gold piece in your hand. Its value comes and goes, 
waxes and wanes—not because it cost a certain amount of 
service or sacrifice to get and make it, that is only one condi- 
tion—with all the conditions and all the judgments to which it 
is subjected. Its value varies even with the tales that may be 
heard within an hour—with a possible report from Stanley 
that he has found in the interior of Africa gold so plentiful 
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that it can be shoveled up like pebbles on the seashore—with 
a report that a ship has sunk at sea with a thousand millions of 
dollars in gold on board—or with a report that ten nations now 
using gold as their principal money metal, had discarded it 
in their coinage and in their mercantile use. The ten-dollar 
gold-piece may therefore be decreased in value or be doubled, 
tripled, or centupled in value, by these tales becoming facts. 
The cost in service to make this gold piece into a pretended 
standard of value is lost and disregarded in the mass of other 
conditions. So its value will vary with your judgment and 
that of others as to the extent and quality of all these and a 
thousand external conditions, upon your hopes and fears, your 
belief or your distrust, all the internal facts constituting condi- 
tions that may affect your judgment. There can therefore be 
no standard or measure in a single coin or thing, made or im- 
agined of these conditions and judgments. This pretended 
analogy is therefore a mere figment of the brain and misleads. 

But it is said: “ What of it?” Is not all this doctrine 
rather fanciful—at least academic and fit only to be discussed 
as an abstraction among the schools of political economy? Has 
it any possible interest for a practical statesman confronted by, 
and compelled to deal with, stubborn facts? Has it any im- 
portance for plain people in the struggle and the stress of life ? 
The reply must be: it ought to have the very highest possible 
interest to both legislators and people. For this brave show of 
words—this false analogy—has immense power of mischief. 
Like the will-o’-the-wisp it may lead millions into a bog, as it 
has actually done in the past. But it is worse. This expres- 
sion has been an all current counterfeit device—an ingenious 
subtle all-pervasive false pretence by which has been perpe- 
trated under the forms of law, though possibly in good faith, 
the most extraordinary injustice not to say swindle of the 
nineteenth century or any other century—an injustice and 
swindle perpetrated by this very device and pretence upon 
many millions of most industrious, deserving, and confiding 
producers and working men. It is the trusted misplaced 
switch by which the government-policy as to the finances, as 
affecting the services and fortunes of the people, has been 
easily side-tracked, and millions of helpless passengers and 
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freight owners have been delivered over to the wreckers who 
have side-locked that switch, and have done it so adroitly and 
securely that even honest people without any guilty knowledge 
or intent have been, and now are, partakers in their illegiti- 
mate gains. 

But it is said “if there can be no standard or measure of 
value in an individual thing, how are questions of value deter- 
mined? they certainly are determined, for value exists. 

By a wise necessity the determination of such questions 
must be left and is left for the most part to the chaffering of 
all the markets of all the world. Into them, Governments can- 
not judiciously enter. They can indeed provide standards of 
payment and standards of coinage, units of value or of accounts. 
They may interpose conditions that may influence the range of 
prices and value, especially by controlling the whole amount of 
legal tender money in circulation. This is of supreme impor- 
tance: for prices tend to vary with the amount and not simply 
with the kind of legal tender money in circulation. The 
greater the amount the higher the range of prices ; the less the 
circulation, the lower the prices. So that prices tend ever to 
remain fluid, and to follow up and down the amount of legal 
tender money in circulation. They do not tend to fixity 
through the particular kind of money or standard used. 

The number of legal tender dollars in circulation and their 
influence in determining prices are essentially conditions of 
every time-contract. Reduce them in number or convenience 
of circulation, on whatever pretext or by whatever circumstance 
and you add a new burden, a new condition to every debtor 
and tax-payer, and one not assumed by him at all in the begin- 
ning. The new burden will appear in reduced prices of an 
illegitimate kind and degree for commodities,—equivalent to 
adding a corresponding number to the dollars actually promised. 

When gold and silver and paper legal tender money are 
in circulation, if gold dollars are then made the only legal ten- 
der you reduce prices because those dollars are few, not because 
they are gold that truly measures value. You are persuaded to 
destroy all other legal tenders and make those dollars few, 
under the pretext that you are only making them gold which 
truly and invariably measures value. This you do under the 
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idea that value was really promised when plainly dollars only 
were promised and under the idea that gold really and truly 
fixes and justly measures the value promised. Thus by the sole 
act of the government, without the slightest consideration being 
received for them, without the consent and in spite of the pro- 
tests of debtors and taxpayers, enormous new burdens and 
exactions are added to their contracts. 

The Government might with as much propriety have com- 
pelled every debtor to insure his creditor’s house, or insure that 
he should not lose his money down a rat hole, or in a bad spec- 
ulation, or by a sneak thief, or by a fire, as in effect to insure 
that the dollars he promised should 20 years hence be exchange- 
able for any amount of other things in the chaffering of the 
markets. 

But the Secretary’s plan for silver embodies this fundamen- 
tal fallacy in the baldest form in which it ever appeared in 
any proposed legislation; and in another and a wiser age it 
will be regarded with amusement or with horror as men con- 
sider the simplicity of the error or the craftiness of the pretence 
in which it originates, or the astounding injustice and misery it 
reinforces and perpetuates. 

Three provisions in the bill bring out this fundamental prop- 
osition. 

1. The test of the value of the silver when brought to be 
exchanged for certificates is to be the gold price of that silver 
that day in “ the markets of the world.” 

2. The like test and appeal is to be applied on the redemp- 
tion of the certificates in uncoined metal. 

3. The option of the Government to redeem a certificate in 
dollars of gold coin equal to the face call of the certificate. 

These show that the plan rests on the fundamental concep- 
tion that gold has a fixed, a constant, and invariable value, 
and that the appeal to the gold value of this commodity is 
final and conclusive and furnishes an exact, a constant, and a 
just valuation of it. 

This false conception is of small relative consequence in ref- 
erence to the commodity of silver to which this plan may 
directly apply it. 
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It is precisely because this fundamental conception as a the- 
ory is held and applied in every other direction, as it ought to 
be if it is correct, that makes it and has made it so prolific of 
evil and injustice—that has made it the convenient tool by 
which the obligations of all time-contracts, all debts, all taxes, 
have been radically and immensely changed, and new burdens 
and conditions added to those originally assumed by the oblig- 
ors, by all which the property of one set of persons in incom- 
putable amounts has been transferred to another set of persons 
without the smallest consideration being given for it. Under 
the influence of this fallacy this process is still going on, and it 
will continue to go on, so long as this conception is the basis of 
governmental action. 

It is this line of facts that gives such immense and terrible 
significance to this fundamental error. So long as it is held, 
no legislation based upon it as fundamentally correct can lead to 
equitable relations under time-contracts. 

If gold has risen in market value within seventeen years 
thirty per cent., the gold price of all‘commodities has fallen by 
at least an equivalent percentage, and if gold is still subject to 
increasing demands on a stationary or diminishing relative 
supply, the gold prices of all commodities must continue to de- 
cline, and as there is no point where the increasing demand for 
gold can stop, so there is no “hard-pan” point where the 
downward trend of prices of all commodities can stop. 

But the price of services and commodities is the only means 
of purchasing the very thing promised in the obligation of all 
time contracts, debts and taxes. 

As the increasing demand for gold sweeps prices of wages 
and commodities still lower and lower, it practically compels 
the people to flounder in still deeper and deeper reaches of the 
bog of low prices and the difficulties of paying mortgages, 
interest, and taxes, which become constantly heavier and 
heavier to carry as they follow this shifting increasing market 
value of gold as if it were a fixed point. 

It is sometimes said that there are legitimate causes other 
than a rise of gold value, that account for the admitted down 
trend of prices; that those causes are many and important like 
new inventions and discoveries, improved transportation, etc. 
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No one denies or complains of this legitimate impulse towards 
lower prices; but operating in the same direction is this illegit- 
imate impulse, originating in the fallacy to which we have 
called attention. 

A ball struck by a bat in the same direction in which the 
wind is blowing will go farther than either impulse alone would 
carry it, but to call attention to the wind as the only cause of 
the ball’s flight, is exactly the same kind of error that this ar- 
gument rests upon. 

The origin of this theory of an invariable value in gold is 
found, it is said, in a little fable once told of the way that 
John Jacob Astor made his first great fortune in the fur trade 
on the North-West coast. He got a reputation among the 
Indians of being “a very honest white man!” One day he 
lost the pound weight of his scales and he told his customers 
he had made a very lucky discovery; that his foot weighed 
justa pound. They tried it and were delighted: and some of 
the brightest of them declared it weighed a pound a great 
deal better than the old weight and was ever so much handier 
touse. They wouldn’t hear afterwards of any other weight 
than Mr. Astor’s foot; then of course the fortune made itself. 

After that foot went into the grave, an immense demand 
arose for some substitute for Mr. Astor’s foot in making large 
fortunes. And this theory of an invariable value in gold was 
invented as a substitute for the invariable weight of Mr. 
Astor’s foot. And a roaring trade in manufacturing great for- 
tunes has been going on ever since, and it is claimed that the 
substitute is a thousand times better than the original ! 

This theory in the United States was suggested to a people 
instructed in a defective political economy—to a government 
largely controlled by a party which held that “that govern- 
ment is best which governs least ”’—-and interpreted it to mean 
that that government is best which absolutely abdicates some 
of the most important functions of government. 

It had abdicated its duty to preserve freedom and had left 
slavery to grow into law by bare usurpation. It had abdicated 
its duty to defend the people from overwhelming foreign com- 
mercial domination, and had left foreign trade to control its 
markets, and hinder diversified industries. It had abdicated its 
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duty to provide a sound and adequate currency, and had left 
the whole population a prey to men who covered the country 
with a crazy quilt of “counterfeit detectors” and the bills of 
broken or discredited banks. 

Thus came the golden age of slavery, of foreign commercial 
domination, and of a business chaos wrought by money calen- 
lated to swindle and defraud. 

Hope ran high that these three abominations had been effec. 
tually buried on the field of Appomattox. 

The people were ready to accept without critical examina- 
tion anything that promised to effectually end these means of 
fraud. 

In their disgust of those deplorable substitutes pretending to 
be money, they were told that no money could be too good ; 
that gold was an invariable standard of the value of all prop- 
erty under all conditions. However vague and mystical this 
may have been it certainly seemed not so flagrant an offence as 
the bills of broken and discredited banks and their counterfeits 
had been in a former generation. The people were swung to 
an opposite extreme. They practically adopted this theory and 
found it the tool of vaster frauds than those from which they 


had escaped. 


Tuts Pian 1s Not A Finat SETTLEMENT OF THE QUESTION. 


It cannot be seriously supposed that the Secretary contem- 
plates an indefinite continuance of this plan under all parties 
and conditions and as a final settlement of the question—a set- 
tlement by simply piling up forever in Government vaults the 
product of the American mines. 

It must be tentative; and intended, (1) to bridge over the 
space before the expected European agreement, or (2) as a step 
towards this country finally aequiescing in the European deci- 
sion to disuse silver as a chief money metal; or (3) as a way to 
hold on till the public opinion of this country is riper than it 
now is for the unlimited coinage of silver; or (4) to enable us 
to judge later and more wisely what we ought to do. 

Within the limits of this Article we must pass over all other 
alternatives to consider briefiy the first and most important. 
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It seems that Secretary Windom is looking for a final solu- 
tion of this question chiefly to a concert of action by European 
nations under the lead of England. This is the same notion 
that has been so deeply on the minds of those in control of the 
Treasury department ever since this question arose. It has led 
us to initiate three conventions and to send abroad two special 
envoys to promote this object all in a vain effort to settle the 
question on these lines. 

And this plan is intended not to relieve the European strain 
on gold, but to so contrive that our people shall be persuaded 
to endure the strain and wait till the increasing pressure now 
acting in some directions shall compel England to move. But 
the conditions of England in regard to this question are radi- 
cally different from ours; her interests and policy are radically 
different. And to argue in view of Bis fact that we should 
follow England in this matter is as absurd as it is to follow it 
in the matter of Free Trade. The English argument for Free 
Trade for this country is very short when stripped bare. It is 
that because in the industrial, manufacturing, and world-wide 
commercial conditions of England, in 1846 a repeal of the corn 
laws—free trade in grain—was good policy for England, that 
therefore in all the conditions of the United States, free trade 
in manufactured goods is best for all time for the United 
States. That is no more absurd than this notion that we ought 
in our conditions, and with our governmental aims to follow 
England on this silver question. She is compelling us to fur- 
nish her industrial consumers through the India competition 
with the goods they must have at prices she could not hope to 
get them for except through the present situation of the silver 
question. She can wait while we are pouring our goods upon 
her at about 334 per cent. less than the price otherwise would 
be. It is less easy for us to wait while we are losing largely 
than it is for her to wait while she is gaining largely. Then 
though she is losing somewhat in other directions, she is by 
simple delay gaining for her industrial classes, (1) the advan- 
tage of cheap cotton and cheap wheat through the India com- 
petition, while her moneyed and ruling commercial classes are 
getting the advantage of the increased value of the evidences 
of debt which they hold in vast amounts, and (2) of the in- 
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creased profit of their gold exchange in their foreign trade, 
and (3) of their commercial agencies all over the world that 
compel gratuitous deposits of gold in her banks in enormons 
sums to be drawn against to pay for her manufactured goods 
sold in silver using nations; these deposits added to their other 
sources of income enable their banks to declare dividends of 
from 15 to 40 per cent. a year on their share capital. This 
binds together, and to her, this foreign trade in manufactured 
goods. 

We are just beginning to wake up to the importance of gain- 
ing part of the foreign trade of selling manufactured goods 
to silver-using nations. We don’t seem to see that one ele- 
ment of our success will be the free open offer to silver-using 
nations of exemption from the exactions of this gold exchange 
and the transfer to our¥anks of these deposits. But our prof- 
étable trade as manufacturers and traders is with these very sil- 
ver-using nations. Our trade as purchasers of manufactured 
goods is with gold-using nations; we place tariffs on this pur- 
chasing trade to develop our own manufactures. The added 
gold exchange we should possibly pay on that trade would be 
only in the same line, and would have a similar effect as an 
added Protective Taritf which we hold to be good American 
doctrine. 

With the hope that she can persuade us to continue to fur- 
nish her people with cheap wheat and cheap cotton, and hinder 
our own foreign trade and keep her own with silver-using na- 
tions, England will hesitate long and move slow. 

Rumors, however, already begin to fill the air that England is 
about to increase its use of silver as a money metal. They have 
probably some foundation in fact. Those rumors have sprung 
up since the Conference of the American Republics began its 
sessions in Washington. The moral certainty that the United 
States will with spirit and determination hereafter seek for a 
large share of the trade of all these silver-using nations has pos- 
sibly awakened England to the peril to her own trade in that 
direction. A common coinage of silver among them all and 
exemption from gold exchange in the trade of these nations 
with us are advantages which we can offer in building up that 
trade. This begins to be clearly seen by England and when it 
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hardens into the facts of every-day experience its importance 
will be more and more clearly discerned. 

When she does unite with us on a silver policy, as she ulti- 
mately may, it will be to neutralize the very advantage we shall 
then have gained in the new trade we seek with these silver- 
using nations. 

The true policy for us then is to abandon the old notion of 
waiting for a European concert on this subject, and take such 
a position as in view of all owr conditions will be most advan- 
tageous for our industrial population, our farmers and planters 
as well as our manufacturing classes on whose conjoint pros- 
perity the welfare of our country depends. These are now 
being destroyed by this very waiting policy on which England 
thrives. 

We ought to make our position on this question a prime fac- 
tor in the contest we must soon enter upon with European 
gold-using nations, for the sel/ing trade in manufactured goods 
with all silver-using nations. We ought to supplement this 
factor with other governmental aid extended in the most effec- 
tive forms in building up this trade. There will then be little 
delay in arriving at an agreement with European nations as to 
silver. 


’ 


Tue OpsecT AIMED AT IN Mr. Wrinpom’s Puan. 


This is to bring silver as a commodity to a fixed relation to 
the value of gold as a legal tender, and maintain it there, under 
this increasing demand for gold, at the ratio at which gold as a 
legal tender was maintained to silver as a legal tender during 
the seventy years preceding 1873. That is, it is proposed to 
drag up the price of silver as a mere commodity. 

The permanent equalization of commodities in value with 
each other—a certain amount of gold with a certain amount of 
silver as commodities—we all know can never be done. That 
isa task of Sisyphus that no Secretary, even with the resour- 
ces of the United States in his hand, can ever hope to perform, 
and if he could temporarily do it, it would be a barren fact. 

No more can one commodity be maintained in fixed relations 
of value to any legal tender. 
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The government ought not therefore to concern itself directly 
with undertaking to regulate the relative value of commodities, 
It can usefully equalize gold and silver and considerable 
amounts of paper money as a means of payment—as legal 
tender money available for all the purposes of money. 

The value of the material, as a commodity out of which legal 
tender money is made, may differ and will differ ; its value ag 
money stamped and made available in payments can within 
certain limits be made and be kept substantially equal—so over- 
whelming is the dominating force of the law of legal tender. 

This is all plain to every one: and no one ought to be im- 
posed upon by the most unfounded claim of all, that the gov- 
ernment stamp adds nothing to the value of a piece of metal by 
bringing it under the law of legal tender and so giving it 
instantly a new and overmastering use and value which it can 
never have as a mere commodity. 

But the very tendency Mr. Windom is seeking to promote 
by gathering silver as a commodity into the government vaults 
is counteracted to some extent by the increasing demand for 
gold as a legal tender. He wants to bring two things together 
but with full power to move both, he declines to try to move 
one, indeed he elaborately contrives not to move it, and re- 
solves to move the other only in the least effective of two ways. 
He can increase the value of silver by increasing the demand 
for it and by diminishing the supply to the outside world, and 
he relies solely on the latter. Out of four tools then he could 
use to bring his two things together, .he determines to use only 
one, and uses that one in a way the least effective of all. 

If he really wants to increase the value of silver bullion in 
the markets of the world, let him add a new use for it—let 
him add the legal tender function to it. If he could invent 
some great, highly profitable new use for silver in the arts, 
would he have any doubt that this invention would tend to 
increase the value of silver in every market of the world. 
This would be to make a new, enormous, economic demand for 
silver. But the economic demand for silver for use as legal 
tender money, is as legitimate as a demand of it for spoons or 
watch cases, and will as certainly add to the value of silver as 


a commodity. 
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Recall the open offer of France to all comers to exchange 
silver for gold or gold for silver at a fixed rate and the turning 
of both into legal tender money, a practice continued for 
seventy years from 1803 to 1873. It held the metals in con- 
stant relations of value to each ather so long as it occupied that 
position. Silver fell as gold would have fallen under the same 
legal conditions as silver was subjected to. 

Recall how the legal tender function taken away from the 
trade dollar instantly reduced its value in the markets of the 
world fifteen cents on each, although there were 74 grains 
more metal in it than in the old dollar. 

In the fall of 1877, the United States Congress passed an 
act to restore the coinage of the old silver dollar with its 
function of full legal tender money. Silver was 462 pence 
per ounce in July, 1877 in the markets of the world; it 
rose to 59 pence in December of the same year, lacking less 
than two pence of the old price, on the expectation that that 
act would become a law and be sustained as the policy of 
our Government. President Hayes’s veto and Mr. Allison’s 
restriction let down again the price of silver as a commodity, 
and it has since fallen lower than ever under the increasing 
pressure for gold as legal tender money. And so far as the 
silver dollar has the legal tender stamp of the government 
on it, it is worth to-day within a small percentage of the price 
of the American gold dollar in every market of the world. To 
say that the silver in the dollar is not equal in value to the 
gold in the dollar is nothing to the point. Neither is the 
silver in a watch-case equal in value to the watch-case ; coins 
and watch-cases are both equally manufactured articles. 

Could anything point out more plainly than these facts the 
method by which the Secretary can add value to American 
silver as a commodity in every market of the world, if he so 
desires, by inducing Congress to add a use it cannot have as a 
commodity by stamping it as legal tender money. 

Then not only can he raise the value of silver by stamping 
it as legal tender money, but he can simultaneously and by the 
same act surely bring down the value of gold in every market ; 
and he can stop at this point a further down trend in the prices 
of all commodities including silver and he can with safety 
restore part of the loss they have all illegitimately suffered. 
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But it may be that he intends to erect in the government 
vaults a “Johnstown dam” for American silver—to gather a 
great mass of uncoined metal to be held as a menace and _pos- 
sibly to be used as a weapon of destructive punishment—to be 
allowed to break loose at once upon all the silver markets of 
the world when this country at last tires of waiting longer— 
tires of waiting for other great Governments to join with us 
in a treaty for the joint coinage and use of silver at a ratio 
to gold, fixed by international law. 

This has been in effect suggested by M. Cernuschi and it 
is possibly intended as only the “make ready” part of M. 
Cernuschi’s order. But M. Cernuschi’s plan was not modern 
statesmanship at all; it was only a bullying threat unworthy 
of any great nation ; it was emphatically not American states- 
manship. At best it is a plan to gain his object by threatening 
to vastly increase the misery and destruction of unfortunate 
people at home and abroad, not because they have done wrong 
but because they have suffered wrong, and so to drive other 
great nations and peoples to accept our economic views. It is 
not an American way of gaining ends. And it is quite as 
likely to induce nations little concerned now with silver to 
become still less identified with it hereafter, and so to defeat 
the very purpose intended. 

But it ought to be remembered with what equanimity people 
who gain by the misfortunes they inflict on others will endure 
added misfortunes to the same class inflicted by others by 
which they may possibly gain still more. But the menace to 
debtors, dependent and tax and rent paying classes abroad, is 
also a menace to the same classes here where they can make 
and unmake Presidents and Secretaries and monetary policies. 
If this indirect action ‘is what is aimed at, the plan is not 
commended to our sense of humanity and of justice or to the 
best instincts of American statesmanship. 


How NOoT TO Do Ir. 


Large bodies of people have come to suspect craft and feel 
impatience at long continued and increasing injustice whose 
origin they apprehend dimly and with difficulty. It is inevi- 
table that to them this plan should wear the aspect of a new 
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device: “ How not to do it.” To them it will inevitably seem 
that if one were making an ingenious suggestion after the man- 
ner of the tramp “looking for work and hoping he wouldn’t 
find it;” if he were trying to confuse the issue in the minds of 
those who must deal with it in order to gain the end of repeal- 
ing the compulsory feature of the present law and relegating 
the legal condition of silver substantially to the status of 
1873-78 he might find here some useful hints. An argument 
will surely be made to show that these are the real objects and 
purposes of this measure on,the part of some of its supporters. 
That argument might run like this. 

(1) It does totally and certainly repeal the compulsory 
feature of the coinage act of 1878—the only provision in 
existence for surely adding to the amount of legal tender 
money. It puts nothing absolutely in its place, except the 
certificates which are not legal tender money. There is no 
provision for adding any amount whatever to the existing sum 
of such money that does not rest at last in the discretion of 
the Secretary and the President. And this discretion in the 
hands of every President and Secretary we have ever had since 
the question arose, would have been used to stop absolutely any 
addition to the amount of silver coinage. 

(2) The notes proposed are carefully contrived so as not to 
be themselves legal tender money. ‘True, such money can be 
procured by exchanging these notes at the proper government 
office for legal tender gold or silver. They seem contrived so 
as not to mitigate the strain on gold, and seem not intended 
to stop the increasing need of gold—not to stop the down 
trend in prices—not to be a real substitute for silver dollars. 
If they were so intended why not make them a full substitute 
by the law which creates them. 

(8) The plan appears well calculated also to divide those 
interested in silver coinage—the silver miners and smelters 
from the farmers, planters, debtors and tax-payers, who are the 
greatest sufferers by the present situation. The miners clamor, 
and they are given an unlimited market for their productions, 
as commodities at the current rate in gold in the markets of 
the world, subject to the discretion of the Secretary to close 
the market. The other classes are just beginning to waken to 
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the facts and are left with their growing burdens and decreas- 
ing prices. The plan seems intended to divide and conquer in 
turn each wing of the united army that now opposes a sole 
standard of payment in gold and still lower prices than now 
prevail. But whoever effusively and with some ado upholds 
wages and steadies prices by means of a Protective Tariff with 
one hand, and with the other pulls them down again by any 
monetary “ plan,” however subtle and obscure, will need to be 
uncommonly adroit not to be fully understood sooner or later, 
A party that shoudd be discredited in such a manner as this in 
its treatment of great public questions does not deserve, and 
cannot hope, for long continued popular favor. 

(4) But this plan ought to unite in its behalf every one 
whose interests it promotes and whose designs it furthers: it 
ought to unite then in its favor every free trader ; every man 
eager to change the substance of contracts so as to forever add 
continuous essential new obligations and new burdens to 
original agreements : every gold monometalist ; every believer 
in “cuttle fish” politics in which unseen “deals” can be ar- 
ranged and party supremacy be confirmed by finesse; every 
“ moderate’ man who thinks the safest course is always the 
middle one between two parties—even when he will not take 
the trouble to understand the merits of either. Every intense 
partizan, every man eager to follow the lead of dispensers of 
public patronage wheresoever they may lead—all these, with 
more or less show of coyness, will eventually find great merits 
in this bill, and possibly will be found voting in its favor. 


Tue New Puan An EXPERIMENT. 


But the new plan at best is like the existing situation, an 
Experiment, and liable to all the uncertainties of an experi- 
ment, and the result of the experiment we are now trying has 
been that of a modified disaster. Large bodies of people ask 
simply for the restoration of the few words dropped out of 
the mint law in the revision of 1873-4. Those words have 
been part of the mint law since the mint was first organized 
ir the last century. They have been a part, a settled and sub- 
stantial part, of that law till they were unfortunately dropped 
out in that revision. 
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The new experiment may be as ruinous as the last. Experts 
will differ as to the probable effect of these provisions ; they 
are certainly highly complex and artificial, and lacking in that 
simplicity which should characterize laws affecting every 
member of a nation of sixty millions of people. 

They seek rest again in the certainties of the law of which 
they have had long and satisfactory experience, and dread the 
turmoil of passing from one new fangled scheme of finance 
to another when they have all heretofore ended in disaster. 


Tue Oxtp Law Betrer THAN ANY NEW-FANGLED 
EXPERIMENTS. 


Better than all these Experiments and “ Plans ;” better than 
all these complex, highly artificial and confusing systems of 
“managed” finances that have hitherto brought us disaster 
and only disaster; better than all these, is the plain, simple, 
easily understood law defining a “dollar” within the meaning 
of the law of legal tender, and providing for the coinage 
of gold and silver both alike and on the same terms in the law 
as it was provided from the beginning and continued to 1873. 

The present “Experiment” rests on an experience of 
injuries suffered without the benefits promised, while the old 
law was based on an experience of benefits without any in- 
juries suffered. That law calls for no compromise ; it is envel- 
oped in no doubt; it rests on no conjecture like the new and 
untried “plan.” 

1. It would instantly add an immense new value to all 
silver bullion. 

2. It would reduce the strain of the India competition and 
reduce the incomputable losses that competition every year 
costs our farmers and planters. 

3. It would tend to stop the general down trend of prices. 

4. It would restore part of the loss that the prices of com- 
modities have sustained and which they now suffer. 

5. It would provide a currency more stable in value than 
any that at present exists. 

6. It would perhaps send part of our gold to Europe where 
it would raise the price of all our products sold in its markets. 
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7. It might bring down the price of our four per cent, 
bonds so that they could be brought by the government at less 
than twenty-six per cent. premium. 

8. If gold should be held at a premium over silver that 
premium would add a new and further form of “ protection” 
in our trade of purchasing manufactured goods from gold- 
using nations. 

9. It would raise the prices of wheat and cotton and prevent 
the enemies of our tariff system from pursuading the people 
that our losses by s¢/ver legislation, are losses by tariff legis- 
lation—and prevent them from subjecting this country to some- 
thing akin to Free Trade, and to the fate of Ireland and India, 
by misrepresentation of a situation of which the people are 
becoming more and more impatient. 

10. It would be safe in finance ; it would be wise in polities ; 
it would be just to all; it would be the first firm step in 
securing our manufacturing, and commercial leadership among 
all the American silver-using nations—our chief customers 
abroad in our selling trade of manufactured goods. 

11. It would be the quickest road to the adoption by 
England of silver as full legal tender money as a means of 
retaining her foreign trade and of preventing that trade 
slipping from her hands into ours through the silver rift. 

12. It would lead by the shortest route to bi-metalism by 
treaty among all commercial nations, and so end this disastrous 
money conflict in a union whose benefits would be shared by 
all and whose burdens would be felt by none. 

13. It would lead to the establishment of a higher justice in 
international, commercial, and financial affairs on a basis as 
solid as the mutual interests of all mankind. 

14. It would be a glory worthy of strong men “ out of this 
nettle danger to pluck the flower safety” not for one great 
nation alone, but for all nations for all time, and that by 
simple fidelity to duty amid the clamors of interested parties, 
by a measure of comprehensive statesmanship. 
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Arricte II.—THE “TRUST”: A NEW AGENT FOR 
DOING AN OLD WORK : OR FREEDOM DOING THE 
WORK OF MONOPOLY. 


Ay industrial system without competition would seem to be 
like a physical system without a law of gravity. Something 
like this appears to be directly before us. Transportation has 
long been the monopoly of a coterie; and now mineral prod- 
ucts and manufactured articles by the score are passing into 
similar hands. ‘“ Trusts”? have assumed control of such min- 
erals and crude mineral products as coal, coke, petroleum, gas, 
lead, white lead, copper, salt, sandstone, and marble. They 
produce iron in the form of pipes, nuts, beams, stoves, and 
nails, and steel in a number of forms, including rails and 
beams. They are extending their control all over the domain 
of more highly wrought products, and have already in their 
hands the manufacture of glass, several kinds of oil, numerous 
paper products, agricultural implements and machines, such as 
mowers, reapers, threshers, and plows; also cordage, oil-cloth, 
jute bagging, felt, lead pencils, school slates, cartridges, and 
watches, with lumber, shingles, matches, etc. The list is 
incomplete, and any list that could be made now would become 
incomplete after a short interval, if the movement continues as 
it has begun. Is not Nationalism justified? If we are to 
have monopolies to rule us, in any case would we not better 
create a single people’s monopoly and absorb them all? “The 
railroads,” said Dr. Leete, in his account of the evolution of 
the codperative commonwealth of the year 2000, “had gone on 
combining till a few great syndicates controlled every rail in 
the land. In manufactories every important staple was con- 
trolled by a syndicate. These syndicates, pools, “Trusts,” or 
whatever their name, fixed prices, and crushed all competition 
except when combinations as vast as themselves arose. Then 
a struggle, resulting in still greater consolidation, ensued. 
.... Early in the last century the evolution was completed 
by the final consolidation of the entire capital of the nation. 
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The industry and commerce of the country, ceasing to be con- 
ducted by a set of irresponsible corporations and syndicates of 
private persons at their caprice and for their profit, were 
entrusted to a single syndicate, representing the people, to be 
conducted in the common interest for the common profit. 
That is to say, the nation—organized as the one great business 
corporation in which all other corporations were absorbed— 
became the one capitalist in the place of all other capitalists: 
the sole employer, the final monopoly in which all previous 
and lesser monopolies were swallowed up; a monopoly in the 
profits and economies of which all citizens shared.” Pools and 
“Trusts,” therefore, represent “a link, a transition phase in the 
evolution of the true industrial system.” 

Socialism may well rejoice, as it is everywhere doing, over 
the discovery of this missing link. An organizing work, too 
complex to be carried through from the beginning by the 
State, is going forward rapidly and successfully in the hands 
of private persons, and the State has only to watch the opera- 
tion and seize the fruit. Anarchism also shares in the jubila- 
tion, and waits, not for the government to absorb the trusts, 
but for the trusts to subordinate the government, rend society, 
and usher in the era of “independent antorfomous communes.” 

[t is a pleasant pursuit to forecast the future, from a section 
of the immediate past. A simple and common way of doing 
it is that of assuming that a tendency now in operation will 
continue in rectilinear fashion till it reaches an ideal consum- 
mation. History moves, in fact, in an irregular spiral, and the 
assumption that society will at some time reach a point 
because it is to-day moving directly toward it is like finding 
the future position of a body moving in a spiral orbit by draw- 
ing a tangent at some part of the curve. The result will vary 
with the tangent point selected, and the one thing that is cer- 
tain is that society will never follow such a line nor reach the 
point to which it leads. If we are moving to-day directly 
toward the socialist ideal that fact, in so far as it goes, is an 
evidence that we are not going exactly there, wherever else we 
may go. Should we give over all forecast? Far from it. A 
scientific forecasting of the future is a legitimate application of 
economic law. It is a different state from that of socialism or 
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anarchism that a careful student will see in the future as the 
outcome of the seeming failure of competition. 

“Trusts” are not what they appear to be, and the suppression 
of competition that they entail is only partial. In the first 
place only a few of them are in reality Trusts at all. The 
name is overworked, and is made to cover all manner of com- 
binations to regulate products and prices. A genuine Trust 
destroys, while it lasts, the independence of the companies that 
compose it. It is an extra-legal corporation made of the mate- 
rials of other corporations that merge their identity in it. 
Surrender your stock to a board of trustees and get trust cer- 
tificates in the place of it, give the control of your business 
wholly over to the trustees, stop work when they bid you do 
so, and, while working, produce the kind and quantity of 
product that they dictate; look to the treasury of the pool ‘for 
your profits and not to the earnings of your own establishment, 
and you will have created something that has a right to the 
name Trust. What passes under the name may stop by various 
degrees short of such a consolidation. It may be a syndicate 
formed to buy and put on the market the products of the 
establishments interested in it. It may lease and operate the 
plants of those establishments. It may, again, effect no true 
consolidation, but content itself with a contract, more or less 
effectively enforced, for keeping production within a fixed 
limit and maintaining uniform prices. Perhaps the best of 
these looser combinations is that which allows its members to 
produce as much or as little as they will, but compels them to 
pay a profit if they exceed the production allotted to them, and 
allows to them a bonus if they stop short of it. An officer of 
the pool may inspect the books of each company and ascertain 
the amount of its product. It is unprofitable to openly exceed 
the production agreed on, and it is difficult to do so secretly. 
Unless sales can be increased it is unprofitable to “cut prices ;” 
only enlarged sales can atone for diminished profits; and large 
sales are precluded. 

Are there effective checks on the extortions of the numerous 
combinations known under the name of Trusts? The leading 
check is competition, active or latent. Where a considerable 
number of establishments are outside of the pool, competition 
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is active ; where all or nearly all are included in it, competition 
is latent but effective. This means that a competition which 
does not exist when prices are kept at a moderate level wil] 
spring at once into activity if they are raised beyond a certain 
point. The effect is to keep them below that point. 

So long as the prevalent form of union was a mere agree- 
ment to regulate prices it was continually going to pieces. It 
could never control its members. Violations of the contract 
were too easy and too profitable. The man who broke the 
agreement, while others kept it, coined money; the one who 
kept the agreement while others did the same made large but 
not exorbitant profits. He who fulfilled the contract while 
others broke it was a melancholy victim. The temptation ‘to 
unfaithfulness was in proportion to the amount of the rise 
made in the schedule of prices, and this fact kept the rise 
within narrow bounds. 

This check becomes weaker in proportion as the organiza- 
tion approaches in form the genuine Trust. There are 
combinations that can and do enforce discipline among their 
members, and in so far as these are held in check by any 
potential or latent competition it is one that has its origin out- 
side of the pool. A too great rise in prices will tempt new cap- 
italists and start new and rival establishments. This has actu- 
ally happened again and again ; and this fact has inspired among 
managers of Trusts a very wholesome respect for the potential 
competition of which we are speaking. The action of it is all 
the surer by reason of the fact that it does not tend to annihi- 
late the gains effected by combination, nor even to reduce 
them to very narrow limits. The public will see a man more 
than moderately prosperous before it will take the risk of 
creating an elaborate new plant in order to share with him. 
As a rule he must push his gains to the limits of extortion 
before this check will operate efficiently. 

An actual Trust of a strong type has the power to make out- 
side rivalry perilous. It may push prices beyond the point 
where new establishments would ordinarily be created, and to 
the point where they are in danger of being created in the face 
of the special risk. When the profits of the combination 
tempt men to take the chances of a life-and-death battle with it, 
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extortion must stop. The interest of the public, and especially 
of the working class, demands that it should stop far within 
the limit thus set; yet there seems to be no clearly defined 
economic influence that can compel it to doso. In so far as 
potential competition is concerned the public may suffer much 
from the exactions of Trusts, and the workman may experience 
more than their due proportion of the evil. Is there, then, a 
further influence that can be depended on to curtail extortion ? 
Our brief experience answers the questions. The attitude of 
the people toward Trusts imposes a check on their action that is 
beginning to take a definable shape. It does not follow that 
the managers of combinations care for the people in the least ; 
there is a limit to the extent to which they can afford to antag- 
onize them. Public action will take place only when there is a 
considerable reason for it, and it is good policy to avoid giving 
such areason. The action of the people, when it takes a posi- 
tive shape, is in the main through courts and legislatures. But 
cannot a Trust own a court and a legislature? Possibly; yet it 
may prove more difficult than it has been for some corporations 
toown them. Back of the court and the legislature, in a con- 
test with Trusts, stand the people. Labor organizations are, in 
this connection, a positive and welcome factor. They enable 
the general opposition of the people to such monopolies as we 
are discussing to make itself felt in a way that would otherwise 
be out of the question. They control votes that legislatures, 
courts, and, indirectly, Trusts must respect. 

We are entering an era of public regulation of monopolies. 
We are making our first experiments in acquiring the art of 
such regulation. ‘The monopolies are here to stay ; and while 
they have, by reason of latent competition, far less power than 
careless thought attributes to them, they have power enough to 
make energetic public action a moral certainty in the near 
future. We shall not need to own these monopolies if only we 
can wisely regulate them. That however is the nature of the 
alternative that is presented: “ Buy out monopolies or control 
them,” is the word. Possibly, in the buying out of monopo- 
lies, some would have us omit the formality of paying for 
them. Socialism everywhere looks for the absorption of Trusts 
by the State with or without confiscation. Sound thinking 
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substitutes regulation for ownership ; and events are in a way, 
to decide between the two in asummary manner. A public 
action that shall wisely and successfully regulate Trusts wil] 
make actual socialism a very remote contingency. It will be, 
in the end, welcome to the Trusts themselves. A moderate 
gain that is lawful and safe will be more attractive to capital 
than a large one that is irregular and perilous. 

The public regulation of Trusts is something that casts its 
shadow before, and the shadow is an ever widening one, 
While a decision of a court or a legislative statute is imminent 
it affects the action not only of the Trust that is directly 
touched by it, but of all others. Potential public action, like 
potential competition, keeps extortion within bounds. One 
actual decision, one actual limiting statute, has the effect of 
holding a lash over all organizations of the kind that it actually 
strikes. What we now see is the beginnings of the process,— 
a few decisions, many bills not yet passed, some tentative work 
with commissions. But these mere beginnings suffice to throw 
some restraint on the action of monopolies. The perfecting 
of the system of regulation may involve a painful and costly 
process ; but it can only end by translating us into a new eco- 
nomic era, one in which the State, on the one hand, and 
industrial society on the other, will see what is their true rela- 
tion to each other, and will spontaneously assume it. We may 
theorize as we will about the limits of State action; studies in 
this direction have a speculative interest. Events are giving 
us a science of the relation of the State to industry almost 
faster than we can make one in the study. 

One especially interesting fact concerning the system of 
producers’ combinations is that it aims to accomplish what, in 
the department of retail dealing is accomplished by an ultra- 
free competition. No idea is wilder than that competition 
acts necessarily on prices. It may spend its energy almost 
wholly in another direction. What it does is to equalize gains. 
If men are free to seek profit where they can find it, and if 
one-part of the industrial field offers exceptional gains, they 
will go there. In the department of manufacturing this acts 
on the selling prices of articles created in the profitable occu- 
pation ; but in retail dealing it divides among a larger number 
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of competitors the amount of business that there is to be done. 
Men crowd into the field till each one does so little that he 
barely makes what he terms a living. In so far as prices are 
affected by the presence of so many claimants on the limited 
patronage of the public, they are powerfully sustained. With 
sales small in any case, the question of keeping prices at a high 
figure or letting them fall is a question of surviving or perish- 
ing. High prices mean a bare living; low prices mean ruin; 
such is the retailer’s view. Custom, a tacit or more formal 
agreement, a certain esprit de corps serve to prevent breaks in 
established prices; but back of them all lies the fact of the 
inability of any one dealer to cut prices in any general way 
and still survive. Even if his competitors were not to return 
the compliment the man who should systematically sell at re- 
duced rates would by no means be sure of attracting trade 
enough to offset the loss entailed by the reduction; and as it is 
certain that they will return it, the effect of the cut is to leave 
the distribution of trade about as it is, and to carry distress 
all along the line. An ultra-free competition, a condition in 
which Smith or Jones may set up his shop whenever and 
wherever a little extra gain is for the moment to be had, has 
the effect of planting between the men who use commodities 
and those who make them a class of persons who are compelled 
to tax the public very heavily without themselves deriving 
any proportionate benefit. None of them get rich, but the 
public suffers. 

It suffers patiently ; and its sympathies are all with the men 
who impose the tax. Start a codperative store and people 
will regard you as conspiring to take the bread out of the 
‘mouths of a worthy class. The retail tax is old; that imposed 
by Trusts is new. The excessive margin of the retailer has 
come about naturally, while that secured by the Trust appears 
to be created artificially. The retailer gains for himself very 
little, while the manipulator of Trusts gains much. The 
retailer belongs to the remnant of small producers,—if we use 
the term producer in a scientific sense,—while the Trust repre- 
sents the culmination of the centralizing tendency, the monster 
corporation that has devoured not only men but corporations. 
To reform the system of small shop-keeping out of existence 
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would be to do an unpopular work while to bring Trusts under 
control would be to earn and receive the public gratitude, 
Yet in so far as the single point of burdensomenness is con- 
cerned, the system of shop-keeping is the worse of the two, 
It imposes a far heavier tax on consumers,—that is on us all,— 
and, as a system, it bids fair to survive long after the more 
serious difficulties connected with Trusts have been successfully 
met. Monopolies call for State regulation ; the freedom that 
does the work of monopoly affords a field for private: codpera- 
tion, and will, perhaps, call it into active existence at that 
remote period when the codperative man shall have made 


his appearance in sufficient force. 
J. B. Cuark. 
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Articte IV.—SOME OBJECTIONS TO MR. BELLAMY’S: 
UTOPIA. 


Looking Backward. 2000-1887. By Epwarp Betramy. 
Two Hundred and Eighty-Fourth Thousand. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 12mo, pp. 337. 


However much one may be disposed to regard the princi- 
ples governing Mr. Bellamy’s socialistic paradise as superior 
to the non-christian economic maxims current in the ordinary 
walks of trade, and however gladly one may welcome his book 
as at least calling forcible attention to a widespread evil and 
pointing to a partly possible and partly desirable reform, the 
eareful reader of “ Looking Backward ” is constrained to insist 
that in that volume two separate and widely divergent springs 
of action and principles of conduct are identified and confused. 
Whether Mr. Bellamy in putting out his book considered 
himself as writing from the standpoint of Christian economics, 
or not, the writer of this Article is unable to decide from a 
perusal of the volume, nor is he perhaps entitled to be in- 
formed. He is, however, entitled to point out that, for the 
support of the altruistic purposes of his Utopia, the author is 
compelled to appeal—or at least he does appeal—to a more or 
less specifically Christian state of consciousness, and to invoke 
sanctions that are operative only as behind them there exists a 
submission to the authority of that maxim of Christianity— 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” In other words, 
for the carrying out of a scheme which may or may not be 
Christian, or which may be—and which it seems to the writer 
is—confusedly Christian and non-Christian in varying propor- 
tions, its author invokes sanctions which, to use the term- 
inology of the German Kant, “the radical evil in human 
nature” categorically rejects. 

Now the writer has no objection to the identification of him- 
self with the Christian cultus of any one who may consider 
himself, or be considered, as not belonging to the Christian 
church, if such is Mr. Bellamy’s position—to object to that 
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would be to reach the very acme of self-complacent Pharisee. 
ism. What he insists upon is that if any person does go 
invoke the support of the Christian consciousness on behalf of 
any scheme for the amelioration of the race, the Christian 
consciousness is entitled on its part to insist that the diagnosis 
shall be completely—and not limitedly—Christian, and that 
the remedy shall be equally of the whole fabric.* And this— 


* So much confusion exists, as to what it is that differentiates the 
working attitude of a Christian or high theistic conception of the uni- 
verse from all other theories, that the writer ventures to attempt a 
partial analysis : 

And, first of all, Christianity sets before men, as its one aim, the 
creation of an ideal condition of character, not an ideal condition of 
environment. To the evolution of this character all other things are 
subservient ; beside it the materialities of life—its conditions of pain 
and pleasure—-are insignificant. Not only so: pain in the evolution of 
this character is looked upon as often a high contributory element—the 
exaggeration of which feeling led, in earlier ages, almost to its deifica- 
tion. Granted that the environment of a man is strenuous, granted 
even that man is well nigh perishing of want, it by no means fol- 
lows—sad as this latter case would seem to be, and abhorrent to 
every proper feeling of the tender soul—that that which differentiates 
man peculiarly from the animals is thereby imperilled. Testimony is 
not wanting from the most practical of lay-workers among the London 
poor to the beneficent effect upon the springs of character of the most 
strenuous circumstances and even the most constant and immedicable 
pain : here, as elsewhere, it is the condition of the heart upon which it 
falls that decides toward which shore the waters of tribulation shall 
drift; and thinkers as sane and mundane as Goethe and Robert 
Browning have confessed to the harmoniousness of this fact with the 
fundamental things of consciousness and the basis of human hfe. Not, 
however, that Christianity is insensible to human woe: the whole 
history of its activity is a visible protest against such a misconception; 
but Christianity recognizes that the removal of moral evil is a condition 
precedent to the extinction of industrial and social evil, and acts upon 
this theory. ~ 

2dly. The Christian conception of the universe recognizes that man’s 
position here is not a final one, and hence for the obliteration of every 
evil external to the human heart itself the Christian thinker is content 
to wait. 

8dly. In its treatment of all problems relating to the improvement of 
the race Christianity is individualistic and not communistic. With 
true scientific and psychologic insight it works from within outwards, 
commencing with the evil in the individual heart; and hence towards 
everything purely structural in human society its attitude is unag- 
gressive. 
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it is not difficult, the writer thinks, by a careful analysis to 
point out—is emphatically not the case. “ Looking Backward ” 
fails, from the point of view of Christian philosophy and 
economics, to sufficiently indicate in its diagnosis the extent 
and nature of the evil with which it deals; its remedy there- 
fore must be adjudged defective, even though the end it seeks 
is one which it is impossible that the Christian consciousness 
can look upon indifferently. Briefly stated, the book is 
characterized by what Luthardt has cailed a superficial view 
of the extent and depth of human selfishness, and its panacea 
—even if there were no other objection to it—fails because of 
its inability to reach a state of disease of which it is allowedly 
incognizant. If a perusal of the history of the manifold 
attempts to ameliorate the condition of human life teaches us 
anything at all, it assuredly teaches us this: that the cupidity 
of man refuses to be washed away in rosewater, and that its 
septicity is one incapable of being sprayed into healthful- 
ness with frangipani. Business society being organized, as Mr. 
Bellamy tells us it is organized, upon a basis of selfishness 
whose motto might not inaptly be those words of Wordsworth 
“that he shall take who has the power, and he shall keep who 
can,” it is very difficult for the thoughtful mind to believe that 
any so radical a change in its condition can be brought about 
by merely holding up to it a pictured condition of affairs in 
which its maxims are all reversed and the reign inaugurated of 
universal brotherhood at the instigation of the machinery of 
the State, and that State dependent largely for its momentum 
in this direction upon the very people who maintain the status 
quo. If any single illustration were required of the difficulties 
which must hedge about even the inception of such a common- 
wealth as Mr. Bellamy projects, it might be afforded by the 
persons who occupy the foreground in Mr. Warner’s recent 
study of American business and social life, and the “great 
renunciation ” of his unstable but interesting heroine. 

It is to be regretted that Mr. Bellamy has apparently not 
studied his great predecessors in the Utopian field—Plato and 
More and Bacon and Campanella—especially that he has not 
probed with Plato some of the springs of action of which he 
treats ; for had he done so it seems impossible that his diag- 
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nosis could have been so incomplete. The ery of progress, 
the vision of a universal brotherhood in which there shall be 
no selfishness and littie sin—these are beautiful things to hold 
up before our eyes, and upon some of us they have mighty 
powers to conjure; but it is to be feared that upon the gener- 
ality of men, as they now are, their powers to conjure will be 
limited by the amount of self-sacrifice their triumph would 
necessitate, and that to the plea of their preachers the sad 
question of the barbarian emperor will too often, though less 
grandly, be returned: “ My comrade, by whose orders?” “You 
call upon me,” the selfish man will say, “to give up my selfish- 
ness, to forego my private gratifications—my pleasures, my 
despotism over other men, my power to make reprisals,—but, 
my comrade, at whose orders, and wherefore should I obey?” 
And this answer once given, it is impossible, as Plato has so 


well divined, that there shall be anything adequate, upon the 
basis of Mr. Bellamy’s Utopia, for us to reply. The “I prefer 
things as they are” of the man in power is fatal. Upon those 
conditions of society which at first created, and which still 
maintain, the present “selfish” disposition of the economic 
world, it is to be feared that the motives of “ Looking Back- 
ward ” will be as inoperative as the sanctions of a dream. The 
question, “ Why should the selfish man forsake his selfishness ?” 
was asked without an answer by the great Greek thinker more 
than two thousand years ago, and so far as Mr. Bellamy shares 
the fundamental ground of his great prototype it remains un- 
answered still. The history of humanity acquaints us with no 
self-originating power sufficient to induce men to initiate even 
by their votes a condition of affairs which will do away with 
private property and personal selfishness, so long as the pos- 
sessors of private property and the subjects of personal selfish- 
ness have a leading share in the government under which they 
serve and of which they are indirectly the creators. The 
absence of any motive sufficient to induce society to take this 
single step is fatal to Mr. Bellamy’s social paradise, which 
depends for its momentum upon the irresistibility of an 
appeal to which, history seems to show us, the generality of 
men are heedless. If it be detter for men as individuals, and 
for society, to be organized along the lines of “ Looking Back- 
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ward ”—and this is really the only actual argument adduced— 
how comes it that men have not before handed in their 
allegiance to such a scheme? The answer is that men as a 
whole are not open to the force of such an argument suffi- 
ciently to induce them to forego the fancied benefits accruing to 
them as things now are. The motive is an insufficient one, 
since the selfish man will judge for himself in what direction 
his own betterment appears to rest; and to attempt to over- 
come his reluctance by means of the State machinery would be 
as disastrous and revolutionary in practical politics as it would 
be bad in ethics. 

Il. Turn we, however, from the practical to more radical 
objections. And here the question that meets us is—“ Granted 
that opposition to such a Commonwealth could be overcome, is 
its appearance upon this planet a thing to be looked forward 
to approvingly by thoughtful men? Is the enforcement of 
generosity by the State, in other words, a thing to be looked 
upon as an evil or as a good? Should we vote for it, or vote 
against it ¢ 

Manifestly the limits of this Article would not permit an ex- 
tended discussion of the functions of government, even did 
the writer consider himself qualified to enter upon such a sub- 
ject; but it may be said, briefly, that the function of the State 
is considered properly confined in general to the administration 
of justice in its manifold and hardly-to-be-decided forms, and 
that the attempt to compel by law the exercise of generosity is 
to intrude upon ground that history seems to teach us should 
be sacred to the individual and exempt from legislative com- 
pulsion. Certainly the thoughtful ethicist of whatever school, 
as well as the Christian thinker, must always look with jeal- 
ousy upon any attempt by the State to enforce by penalty the 
exercise of the philanthropic impulses. And manifestly as 
certain recent legislation in European countries, as well as in 
the United States, has taken a socialistic and philanthropic 
turn, more especially that relating to labor and the employ- 
ment of women and children, it is equally manifest that its 
unlimited extension is looked upon apprehensively by the 
wisest minds of the most diverging philosophical and economic 
schools, and its present extent justified only upon the plea that 
it is an injustice to the State as well as to the individual that 
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capital in the hands of the private citizen shall be allowed to 
purchase of poverty, because of its infirmity, that which shall 
render the poor less available to the public weal. In other 
words, the unrestricted abuse of the purchasing power is held 
to work injustice and not ingenerosity, and upon this ground 
alone is it hampered by the civil law. To compel therefore 
the exercise of the philanthropic impulses by the machinery of 
the State, as in the evolution of Mr. Bellamy’s Utopian Com- 
monwealth must inevitably be done and upon a somewhat 
extensive scale, is to contravene an axiom of political ethies for 
the breach of which no sufficient warrant has been advanced. 
The critic of “ Looking Backwards” is not to be excused from 
this analysis simply because in the book itself the intermediate 
steps between private and national ownership have been 
ignored and its paradisaica] altitude reached per saltum. Of 
Mr. Bellamy’s generous optimism the writer will only say that 
he fears that if any person should attempt to put in practice 
such beliefs for one twelvemonth upon any community of a 
thousand souls with which he is acquainted, taking the com- 
munity in all its elements exactly as it stands—especially if he 
should attempt to lead the owner of any large business enter- 
prise employing several hundred hands to administer its affairs 
upon his basis—such person would return from his experiment 
a chastened and less hopeful man, though possibly a not less 
wise one. 

III. In his celebrated essay “On Liberty,” Mill tells us that 
the initiation of all wise and noble things comes, and must 
come, from the individual; that we learn from human history 
that a people may be progressive for a certain length of time, 
and then stop; and that the cessation of progressive action 
comes when the people cease to possess individuality. It is 
perhaps as fatal an objection as can well be urged against Mr. 
Bellamy’s Utopia that, whereas in it we can conceive 4 
measurable standard of mediocrity to prevail, any attempt to 
conceive of it as in the possession of consummate gifts in the 
hands of magnificent genius is unthinkable. The plan has 
resulted, as all externally indicated levelling processes appar- 
ently do result, in filling up the quagmires and the morasses, 
but in depressing also the high table-lands of existence and 
compelling the hilltops and mountains to flee away. With an 
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unconsciousness which is its deepest testimony to the soundness 
of the natural constitution of the race upon the hitherto-pre- 
vailing non-socialistic basis, Mr. Bellamy’s ideal Commonwealth 
enables us to see that, under its sgis, not character but free- 
dom from the strenuousness of living is the great thing sought 
for: under a changed condition “to enjoy” and not “to be” 
is still the destderatum. And upon this ground alone the 
ethicist is entitled to look upon it with suspicion, and to require 
of it a justification it seems unable to afford, before admitting 
it to his confidence. So far as his analysis of its conditions 
enable him to surmise, the present writer finds in the recon- 
stituted Boston little place for the exercise of the more strenu- 
ous faculties of the soul; the Zn Memoriam, the Jmitatio, the 
Sartor become alike unthinkable, and a Prospero or a Colonel 
Newcome is as impossible as a Shylock or a Caliban. 

IV. Furthermore, in that supersession of the individual by 
the collective, as seen in the evisceration from the home of 
those personal contributions to its store of artistic and esthetic 
and emotional enjoyments connected with music and the 
kindred arts, there is a painful lack on the part of the author 
to understand the real charm bound up in, and the real acces- 
sion to depth of character and the worth of life afforded by, 
even a mediocrity which at least is not mediocre to our affec- 
tions, however far it may fall short of artistic excellence when 
measured by the performances of a Patti or a Trebelli, a 
Mendelssohn or a Dr. Stainer. As well have our portfolios 
filled with the productions of the oleotype press, instead of 
with the water colors of our sisters, our wives, our children— 
because of their superiority in perspective—as have our music 
laid on by telephone as we lay on our gas; or hear what—in 
Mr. Bellamy’s Utopia—passes muster for preaching, though it 
be chiefly only a subtle variation of personal self-glorifying, 
without any of the inspiration of a common worship, or the 
speaker behind the voice. It is true that these are minor 
considerations when compared with the wider change in the 
methods of life which “Looking Backward” would bring 
about; but the writer has thought it worth his while to touch 
upon them in the spirit of that motto of one of Cromwell’s 
regiments—“ Let us not, for the sake of living, lose that which 
alone makes life worth the having.” 
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V. With regard to the theory of property-holding which lieg 
at the basis of all State socialism, it may be well to redirect 
attention to the fact that land was originally held in common 
by the first possessors of the earth, and only passed into private 
ownership when its longer tenure upon any other basis would 
have resulted in the emolument of the most shiftless in the 
community at the expense of the most industrious. Property 
has passed once, and apparently for all time, through the stage 
of being held in common by the tribe or nation for the benefit 
of the whole, though a common tenure in land still prevails 
among some of peoples of the East, and inures, we are told, 
very little to their improvement. Even the Indians on our 
reserves bear witness to the necessity for private ownership, 
and secure to the thrifty the continual occupation of his home 
and farmstead by a rough unwritten law, leaving to the 
unthrifty the right to hunt over and hew wood from only such 


portions of the domain as have not yet been cultivated, in com- 


mon with his more thrifty comrade. 


The writer of this paper has attempted rather to analyze some 
of the underlying objections, in the constitution of society as 
it exists to-day, to Mr. Bellamy’s social paradise, than to meet 
its contentions upon the surface. In the “postscript ” appended 
to the later editions, the author of “Looking Backward” 
attempts to meet certain objections urged against his book by 
the editor of the Boston Transcript, on the score of the too 
close crowding of his developments upon the heels of the 
nineteenth century. In the historical occurrences which he 
cites, however, he fails to distinguish between a possibility 
interfered with only by tradition and habit, or by inherited 
national limitations, and a possibility militated against by the 
nature of the very material upon which it is set to work. Had 
the institution of slavery in the South been swept away by 
the owners of the slaves themselves, in a burst of self-engen- 
dered righteous indignation, and in obedience to the claims of 
human brotherhood, a condition of things measurably analogi- 
cal to that contemplated in “ Looking Backward” would have 
been afforded. As it is, there is almost nothing answering, in 
the contemplated industrial reformation, to the anti-slavery 
feeling in the North and in the English-speaking world at 
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large prior to 1832, nor is there any force on behalf of Mr. 
Bellamy’s enterprise to be invoked as a parallel to a Northern 
administration enforcing its convictions at the point of the 
Northern bayonet. The alleged historical parallels, therefore, 
have very little in common with the undertaking they are 
cited to support. 

In bringing his criticisms to a close, the writer of this paper 
desires to say however, that he shares with Mr. Bellamy in his 
condemnation of acknowledged selfishness as the ruling prin- 
ciple of human intercourse; he shares, again, with him the 
conviction of the dignity of labor and the nobility of service, 
and he reprobates the brutality of adding the insult of contempt 
to the hardship of services exacted of our fellowmen, because 
of their infirmity, for a money consideration; he deplores the 
condition of industrial and economic life which assigns so many 
thousands of our fellow human beings to a dwarfed existence 
incommensurate with their deserts, and he rejoices emphatically 
in the belief that in many directions these things are already 
beginning to totter to their fall. But he believes that the 
solution of the problem will be found in a far different condition 
of affairs from that indicated in “ Looking Backward” as the 
goal of the activities of the twentieth century. He thinks that 
the wisest contribution to the amelioration of the industrial 
condition of mankind will be that which shall look to the indi- 
vidual rather than to the State for its initiation; and he holds 
that in the purifying of the individual conscience from the 
stain of accepting a service for which it has not truly paid both 
in money and in personal sympathy—in the shape of wearing 
and using fabrics whose many creators and transmitters have 
toiled above them in pain to the accompaniment of hopeless- 
ness and dread, and of articles the manufacture and procure- 
ment of which have necessitated the dwarfing and the misery 
of other lives and the lessening of human virtue—as from a load 
too intolerable to be borne by any sensitive spirit, and one which 
it is laid upon us, not as servants of the State, but as Christians, 
and men and women, to sweep as speedily and as finally as we 
may from the disfigurement of the earth, lies the true solution 
of the problem in whose discussion he has been engaged. 


WILLIAM HIGGs. 
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ArticLe V.—MR. BROWNING’S LAST WORDS. 


Asolando: Fancies and Facts. By Rosert Brownine. Hough. 
ton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 12mo, pp. 114. 


Txosr who have learned to regard Robert Browning with 
a feeling akin to reverence cannot open his last volume of 
poems in just that calm, critical spirit that is perhaps most 
necessary in judging of its merits. The great spiritual teacher, 
who saw so deeply into the mysteries of the human heart and 
who told a world so much of human life, has passed away in- 
to the open sea of the vast unknown. His last utterances, 
coming as they do from the hall of death, have a peculiar force 
and meaning. We listen with eager attention, wondering if 
the master’s voice will show any traces of weakness ; and we re- 
joice to hear it strong and resonant, full of the same rough ten- 
derness ; even the occasional discords, with their jarring inten- 
sity, are almost pleasant to hear, for in the faults as well as in 
the virtues we recognize the same Robert Browning whom we 
have learned to know and to love. There is the same passion, 
the same spiritual power, the same microscopic vision, the same 
trumpet blast of hope, along with the familiar harshness and 
obscurity. We need no name on the title page to tell us who 
wrote these verses. To quote his own words from the little 
volume before us, he is 

‘¢One who never turned his back but marched breast forward, 
Never doubted clouds would break, 
Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong would triumph, 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 
Sleep to wake. 


No, at noon-day in the bustle of man’s work-time 
Greet the unseen with a cheer! 

Bid him forward, breast and back as either should be, 

‘Strive and thrive !’ cry ‘Speed, —fight on, fare ever 
There as here!” 


In Asolando we see perhaps few pieces that will make any 
distinct addition to the poet’s fame, but there is no real falling 
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off of his power, such as is so manifest in some of the later writ- 
ings of Lord Tennyson. There is the same intellectual vigor 
and virile strength always so characteristic of the man; and 
though this child of his old age has the same natural defects 
that are familiar to us in all Browning’s offspring, it is never- 
theless a living creation—no such abortion as Sordello. The 
last few years have brought out still more plainly the character- 
istic faults of the twin giants of the Victorian age. As Pro- 
fessor Beers says, “ Tennyson, at his worst, is weak ; Browning, 
when not at his best, is hoarse.” Tennyson’s later productions 
—with the exception of one or two poems—are almost painful 
to read; but no matter how nebulous Browning’s oracular 
speech may be, there is generally no lack of thought—and the 
results are worth the search. Indeed, the obscurity of Brown- 
ing arises from too close packing of thought, rather than from 
any absence of it. In Asolando, Browning shows himself just 
as deeply interested in psychological analysis of human motives 
and passions, as when he wrote Paracelsus ; and there are also 
the same lyrical touches which show how great a lyric poet 
Browning might have been, had he not chosen to be a drama- 
tist. There is nothing here equal in dramatic power to the pas- 
sionate speeches of Zn a Balcony, or to the exquisite beauty of 
Evelyn Hope; but there are distinct traces of the same genius 
that gave us those marvelous creations. As illustrations of 
Browning’s lyrical style in Asolando, let us take the following 
two poems, which if we had not the example of Goethe, it 
would be hard to conceive of as products of the poet’s old age. 
The first is called Summum Bonum. 


All the breath and the bloom of the year in the bag of one bee : 
All the wonder and wealth of the mine in the heart of one gem: 
In the core of one pearl all the shade and the shine of the sea : 
Breath and bloom, shade and shine,—wonder, wealth, and—how 
far above them— 
Truth, that’s brighter than gem, 
Trust, that’s purer than pearl,— 
Brightest truth, purest trust in the universe—all were for me 
In the kiss of one girl. 


The second is the first of a series called ** Bad Dreams.” It 


might have been written by Heine. 
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Last night I saw you in my sleep: 
And how your charm of face was changed ! 

I asked, ‘‘ Some love, some faith you keep ?” 
You answered, ‘ Faith gone, love estranged.” 


Whereat I woke—a twofold bliss: 
Waking was one, but next there came 

This other: ‘‘ Though I felt, for this, 
My heart break, I loved on the same. ” 


Browning’s poetry, “always dramatic in principle,” runs in 
this small volume through all the gamut of human passions, 
In The Pope and the Net we see the same sly cunning that the 
poet is so fond of depicting in his Romish characters ; as in the 
Soliloquy of the Spanish Cloister, or in The Bishop Orders 
his Tomb. The Church has been a rich storehouse to Brown- 
ing. Muckle-Mouth Meg atiords an instance of the singular 
titles we see in all Browning’s volumes. It is, however, one of 
the most pleasing poems in Asolando. An entirely different 
piece is Lmperante Augusto Naius Est. This is a version of 
the tradition that Caesar played the mendicant one day in 
every year. But the story is told with all Browning’s power 
of laying bare the secrets of the human breast. The longer 


poem, /2everie, is one of the most beautiful in the book, illus- 
trating the poet’s spiritual clairvoyance. It begins character- 


istically : 
I know there shall dawn a day 
—Is it here on homely earth? 
Is it yonder, worlds away, 
Where the strange and new have birth, 


That Power comes full in play? 


The wretched concreteness of statement, that ruins so much 
of Browning’s verse, and gives the reader so many cruel shocks, 
occurs again and again in this volume. One example will 
suffice. In Arcades Ambo, the theme turns on the point 
whether it is more cowardly to fly from danger in battle, or to 
employ vivisection as a means of prolonging life—hardly a sub- 
ject for poetic treatment. The last three lines run, or rather 


hobble, as follows: 


‘*T who would have no end of brutes 
Cut up alive to guess what suits 
My case and saves my toe from shoots.” 
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This is in the author’s most perverse mood. 

The question going the rounds of the daily press, as to 
whether Browning will “live” or not, is sufficiently absurd to 
emanate from such a source. As Mr. Birrell says, “We can- 
not think of him and the ‘wormy bed’ together. He is so 
unmistakably and deliciously alive.” The steady growth of 
Browning’s fame during the last forty years has a foundation 
not easily shaken either by the nibbling tooth of criticism or the 
sharper tooth of time. Browning is coming to be considered 
as the most Shaksperian of all English poets since the Eliza- 
bethan dramatist, in his portrayal of all kinds of human life. 
He has not now that noisy popularity which clung to his name 
years ago, when at first nights of his plays at Covent Garden 
and at Drury Lane, the audience shouted itself hoarse with cries 
for the author to appear; but the ripples started by his early 
poems in the great sea of the reading public have been quietly 
widening, and are visibly spreading still. Browning is one of 
the Penates in many a literary home to-day. It is not fair to 
judge a poet by the excrescences that are the misshapen pro- 
ducts of an over-crowded brain and heart; of all men, the 
poet’s worth should be estimated by his best workmanship. 
Doubtless many passages in Browning’s poems appear to be 
dark and unfathomable ; but they often open glimpses of hid- 
den truth and purer light on a sympathetic study, or after a 
deep personal experience. Like the nebula of Orion, which 
through a small lens seems only a misty cloud, but through a 
larger glass shows rifts letting in vistas of the great sky of God 
beyond, we need only to turn the telescopes of thought and 
love on Browning to see revelations of the most far reaching 
truth. His poetry is always inspiring; it is full of strength. 
There is a robustness about it which is wholesome and refresh- 
ing. From one point of view it seems strange that Browning 
should have chosen rhyme as the vehicle of his meaning ; great 
thoughts seem to fill his,.mind, to push each other for room, 
and to struggle for utterance; it seems as if a poetic prose like 
Carlyle’s would have given them to us in a form more adapted 
to their ruggedness and shaggy strength. But the poet has 
taken a different view; and with the possible exception of 
Wordsworth, it is not easy to point to a man of the present cen- 
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tury who has followed the poetic art more conscientiously than 
Robert Browning. While far from being a Browningite, or 
assuming any attitude of worship toward that part of his poetry 
which we cannot understand, we take pleasure in acknowledgi 

the inspiration received from that part which we do under. 
stand. 


WILLIAM LYON PHELPs, 
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Articts VI.—THE BAPTISM, IN BERLIN, OF JOSEPH 
RABINOWITZ (A RUSSIAN JEW), BY AN AMER- 
ICAN CLERGYMAN. 


OccastonaL references in the newspapers to the person and 
work of Joseph Rabinowitz* have made the public more or 
less familiar with the fact that in Southern Russia there is an 
interesting movement among the Jews towards Christianity. 
Many may desire to learn more particularly what the move- 
ment is, and how it originated. 

The condition of the Jews in Bessarabia has been a pitiable 
one in every way. The Russian government, intolerant as it 
dares to be towards any but adherents of the Greek Church, 
has aggravated the wretchedness, which in any case was bad 
enough. Rabinowitz, a lawyer and a leader among the Jews, 
residing at Kischinev, had long felt deeply the burden of their 
condition, and had pondered over the question what could be 
done to relieve it. He endeavored to turn his fellow Jews 
more into agricultural life ; but his efforts were unsuccessful. 
He then debated whether deliverance was not to be sought 
by colonizing in the Holy Land. This notion for a time took 
strong possession of his mind. Finally he visited Palestine in 
order to see what could be done by way of realizing the scheme. 
All this while he was a zealous Jew, having no thought of 
abandoning the faith of his fathers. He had in fact little 
acquaintance with Christianity. There had been for some 
time a German Lutheran missionary in Kischinev, named 
Faltin, who acted as chaplain to the Lutherans in the Russian 
army stationed at that place, and who had also gathered a few 
Jewish converts into his church, but Rabinowitz had no 
acquaintance with him. Of course he knew something about 
Christianity, but he had only a prejudiced and distorted notion 
of it. But a copy of Professor Delitzsch’s Hebrew New Tes- 
tament had come into his hands; and he had read this with 
some interest, in order to learn more exactly what the religion 


* Or, Rabinéwitsch (accent on the third syllable). 
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of Jesus was. But he still looked for a regeneration of Israe] 
only in some kind of reform which would leave Judaism intact, 

It was when in this state of mind that in 1882 he visited 
Palestine, full of the plan of opening a way for the removal 
of his people to the land of promise. The more he investi- 
gated the matter, the more impracticable his scheme appeared 
to him. He abandoned it before he left the country. But 
more than ever was he moved, by the sight of the place ren- 
dered sacred to him by Jewish history, to find out if possible, 
what could be done to elevate his fellow Jews. It was while 
he was thus brooding over what had become almost a passion 
with him, that one day, as he was standing on the Mount of 
Olives looking down on the city of David, the question forced 
itself upon him, as if put by another man: “ What if, after all, 
Jesus was the real Messiah?” He gave no hint to anyone of 
the thought that had sprung up within him; but he could not 
get rid of it. As he saw the Suez Canal on his return, he said 
to himself: “If only there could be a Lesseps to connect the 
Old Testament and the New!” After his return he gave him- 
self to a more careful study of both Testaments. At length, 
little by little, the thought which had come as a mere query 
became a conviction. “Jesus, our brother, is the Christ”— 
this is the truth which Rabinowitz, in the course of a year 
after it begun to dawn on him, was ready to proclaim, and did 
proclaim as he had opportunity, to those with whom he came 
into contact. In the Jews’ rejection of Jesus he saw the ulti- 
mate cause of their lamentable condition. The Old Testament 
became flooded with a new light, when he came to see, as he 
expressed it, that “Abraham is nothing, David is nothing, with- 
out Christ.” He told his family and friends that “ the way of the 
Jews into the Promised Land is not through the Mediterranean, 
but through the Jordan, i. e., through baptism into Christ. 
His own family, and his brother, also a man of influence, were 
among the first to join him in his new belief. He now felt 
himself to be called to act the part of an evangelist among the 
Jews. He saw what a spiritual slavery they were under in 
their subjection to the petty casuistries and subtleties of the 
Talmud. He determined to do his utmost to break down that 
tyranny and to introduce his people into the liberty of the 


gospel. 
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It was not till after he had reached the point of full conviction 
that he visited Pastor Faltin, and conferred with him concern- 
ino his Christian faith. The question now before him was 
whether, like other converted Jews of Kischinev, he should 
be baptized and received into the Lutheran Church by Pastor 
Faltin. This would seem to have been the most obvious 
course. But Rabinowitz doubted—not that he hesitated about 
being baptized, but he had a scheme in his mind which made 
baptism at the hands of Faltin seem to him unadvisable. That 
scheme was to devote himself to the work of proclaiming the 
gospel of Jesus Christ to his Israelite brethren with a view to 
the gathering of an independent body of JSJewish-Christian 
believers. Being baptized by the Lutheran pastor at Kischinev 
would have seemed to be, even if it would not necessarily have 
been, an identification of himself with the Lutheran communion. 
He did not wish to expose the movement which he hoped to 
inaugurate to unnecessary embarrassments. He knew the bitter 
scorn felt by the Jews toward those who are recreant to their 
religion and their race. Fiz knew also how strong was the 
jealousy cherished by the Russians and the Russian govern- 
ment toward Germans and German Lutherans. He conceived 
that these obstacles would be much mitigated, if the Jews, in 
becoming Christians, should yet not cease in a certain sense to 
be Jews. It seemed to him, therefore, the wisest policy not to 
de baptized by Pastor Faltin; and in this judgment Faltin 
himself acquiesced. It was in 1884 that the matter had 
reached this point. In the spring of 1885 Rabinowitz visited 
Germany, in order to confer with Delitzsch (with whom he 
had already had some correspondence) and others interested in 
Jewish missions, with regard to his desires and purposes. 
Delitzsch had been doubtful at first about the wisdom of the 
scheme. But personal conference with Rabinowitz himself 
overcame his doubts, and he entered heartily into the convert’s 
plan. He and the others who took part in the conference 
(among them Professor Strack of Berlin and some English 
Christians) agreed that Rabinowitz had better not be baptized 
by a Lutheran, nor by a German, nor in Leipzig (the head- 
quarters of the Lutheran Missionary Society), but in Berlin, 
by some English-speaking minister whose ecclesiastical connec- 
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tions were such that the embarrassments above mentioned 
would be obviated as much as possible. And so it happened 
that I, being a Congregationalist, and an American one at 
that, and able to communicate with him through German and 
English, was thought to be a suitable person to perform the 
rite. I had read Delitzsch’s account of the Bessarabian move. 
ment a year before, and had written a brief account of it for 
an American paper; but I had seen nothing further about it, 
and was ignorant of the fact that Rabinowitz had come to 
Germany till one morning Professor Strack (whom I had till 
then never seen) called on me, and after the briefest introdue- 
tion of himself and presentation of the question whether I had 
heard about Rabinowitz and his work, astonished me by asking, 
“Will you baptize him?” As soon as I learned what the facts 
were, I readily consented. Rabinowitz, I learned, was at a 
hotel not many minutes away from where I was lodging ; and it 
was my privilege, as well as my duty, to see him and talk with 
him with reference to his Christian faith, his experience, and 
his hopes. I was satisfied that he was a genuine Christian, 
although, coming from so different an environment, he naturally 
had some notions which to me seemed visionary or fantastic, 
At bottom, however, he seemed to be grounded in the Chris- 
tian faith. One or two incidents may serve to illustrate the 
traits of the man. It is customary, when an Israelite is bap- 
tized in Germany, for him to assume a new name—a distinet- 
ively Christian name. Rabinowitz had been told this; and 
he had at first given his consent, and wished to be named Paul. 
But afterwards he reflected that the laws in Russia would 
make such a change of name practically impossible ; he would 
not be allowed to bear the new name at his home, so that to 
be called by another than his own at his baptism would seem 
to be an empty form. He told me this; and as I saw no 
necessity of a change of name, I made no objection. But 
when Rabinowitz’s change of mind was reported to his Ger- 
man friends, some of these at first insisted that he must be 
persuaded to consent to receive the new name. Rabinowitz, 
however, was firm, but calm, in insisting that under the cir- 
cumstances to assume a new name would be an idle form, not 
consistent with the simplicity of a religion which requires one’s 
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communication to be “ Yea, yea,” or “ Nay, nay,” not both at 
a time. Fortunately the scruple of the Germans was relieved 
by my showing, in a printed report of a similar baptism, that 
the candidate’s name had not been changed. 

Another thing that for a while threatened to mar the 
smoothness of the procedure was this: it is customary, at such 
baptisms, for the candidate to avow his assent to the Apostles’ 
Creed. Rabinowitz, however, had worked out a creed of his 
own—one which had been the outgrowth of his own experi- 
ence, and, while it was fully Christian, yet laid special stress 
on Jesus as the Messiah prophesied of, and looked for, by the 
covenant people of God. He wished, when he received bap- 
tism, to express his belief in the form which he had carefully 
elaborated. “That is my belief,” he said, “can you baptize 
me?’ He had no objections to the Articles of the Apostles’ 
Creed; but he wished to avow his Christian faith in a way 
expressive of the manner in which the faith had come to him. 
Here, too, as I regarded his creed as quite satisfactory—more 
so in some respects than the other—I saw no reason for resisting 
his will. But others, and among them the pastor at whose 
church the rite was to be administered, were at first disposed 
to insist uncompromisingly on his assenting to the Apostles’ 
Creed. I undertook to induce him to yield the point; but he 
was firm. It seemed to him important—almost a matter of 
principle—that he should be permitted to express his faith in 
his own form. I could not have the heart to press the matter, 
and reported that, if I was to administer the rite, I must have 
liberty to exercise some discretion as to the formule to be 
used, and that I thought it wise to yield to Rabinowitz’s wish. 
The others consented; and on March 24, 1885, the ceremony 
took place in the presence of a few Christians, all of whom 
were enjoined to keep the matter private for the present, lest 
the Jews, hearing of it, might be disposed to telegraph word 
to Russia and stir up trouble before Rabinowitz could get 
back. He did not wait, however, till his return, before he 
announced to his friends in Kischinev the step which he had 
taken. He hastened home nevertheless, as soon as possible, in 
order to enter on his work. 
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The foregoing account will have given the impression that 
Rabinowitz is a resolute character. Possibly he may seem to 
be too self-willed. I am inclined, from my personal acquaint. 
ance with him, rather to say that he is a man of strong convie. 
tions and earnest purpose, willing to take advice, glad of the 
sympathy and help of Christian friends, but unwilling to sur. 
render his judgment regarding matters wherein he is confident 
that he is better qualified to judge than his advisers. He knows 
the Jews of Southern Russia, and thinks he understands the best 
way of winning them away from their superstitions into the ac- 
ceptance of the gospel. For one I am disposed to approve his 
course and cordially wish and pray for his success. W hen we con- 
sider the peculiar difficulties which beset mission work among 
the Jews, and the slight suecess which has hitherto attended 
the efforts to bring them to an adoption of Christianity, it cer- 
tainly is worth the while to encourage a project which aims to 
avoid some of the obstacles which have hitherto stood in the 
way. The continued practice of circumcision and the obsery- 
ance of the seventh day of the week may seem to involve too 
much of what Paul condemns in his Epistle to the Galatians ; but 
we must remember that to the Jews Paul himself became as a 
Jew, and that what Rabinowitz proposes to concede in these mat- 
ters is only what was practiced by the Jewish-Christians at the 
outset. He does not expect these distinctively Jewish observances 
to be permanently retained. But temporarily, as a harmless con- 
cession to the weakness of those who cannot easily be made to 
throw off at once all Jewish feelings and prejudices, he would 
let them continue, so that the converts, while Christians, may 
still not be required suddenly and violently to renounce their 
name and race. The establishment of a Jewish-Christian 
Church, as an institution distinct from other Christian 
Churches, would only be analogous to that of an English or 
Swedish or French Church. Distinctions of nationality and of 
language necessarily involve certain restrictions in the form of 
the Christianity which is adopted. As the Japanese are 
moving towards the establishment of a Japanese Christian 
Church, so the Jews, being a separate race, may legitimately 
have a Christian Church of their own. There is every reason 
for believing that this policy is likely to be much more success 
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ful than that of requiring every converted Jew at once to tear 
himself away from all connection with his race. There are 
unfortunately only too many who would be glad to monopolize 
Rabinowitz’s work and make it inure to the aggrandizement 
of their own particular Church. As over against them it is 
well that Rabinowitz has a will of his own; for dependent, as he 
is to a considerable extent on pecuniary help from well-wishing 
Christians, it requires some force of character to insist on 
keeping his movement independent of other ecclesiastical 
organizations. 

The movement is embarrassed somewhat by the slowness of 
the Russian government to give liberty to Rabinowitz to bap- 
tize his converts. Probably the desire to get the Jewish- 
Christians into the Greek Church makes the authorities 
hesitate to give its sanction to a movement which seems too 
much like Protestantism. In his last letter to me, written a 
year ago last July, Rabinowitz says (I translate from the 
Hebrew in which it is written): “I am not able to congratu- 
late myself upon having received permission of the head of the 
government to baptize all those who desire to take refuge in 
the shadow of faith in the Son of the Living God, without 
changing their name, their tongue, and their costwme, and to 
complete the organization of the Church of the Sons of Israel— 
‘the Sons of the New Covenant ’—upon the foundation of the 
prophets, the apostles, and Jesus Christ. Nevertheless, to my 
joy, and to the joy of all Christians who are waiting in faith 
for the consolation of Israel in the Lord, I am able to tell you 
that thousands of the Jews dwelling in darkness and the 
shadow of death have begun by my agency to direct their feet 
towards the ways of peace, to know the salvation of their 
people, the forgiveness of sins, and to believe in the Son of 
God. Every Sabbath the house of prayer, ‘ Bethlehem,’ in 
Kischinev, is full of men, women, and children, who hear, in 
the fear of God and with love to their Saviour Jesus, the holy 
gospel which I preach before them. Almost every day I 
receive into my house travelers, Jews who come from afar to 
inquire about the word of the Messiah. Also I receive 
many letters and cards from all quarters of Russia from Jews 
who desire to connect themselves with our congregation in 
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Kischinev. I take delight in the favor of God upon the dig. 
tribution of sermons in the language of Russia, in Hebrew, in 
German, and in the Jargon (a mixture of Hebrew and Russian, 
the language used by the Jews in Bessarabia, where Rabino. 
witz lives), the sweet savor of the knowledge of Christ in all 
the dwelling places of the Jews in Russia. And we are con- 
tinually waiting for the acceptable time and the day of deliver- 
ance, and to hear from the mouth of the government the 
words: ‘Rise up, and be baptized and wash yourselves from 
your sins; and go, serve Jehovah. Also your name, and your 
language take, as ye have said, and bless me also’ (a paraphrase 
of Ex. xii., 32).” Further on, alluding to the wish I had 
expressed that he would keep himself and his adherents from 
all entanglements which might come from the zealots of ecele- 
siasticism, he says: ‘ My dear brother, do not give heed to the 
voices that go out . . . . against me and against my work in 
Russia. ... . Know that they go up from the midst of the 
hearts of men whose eye is evil towards me because I have 
not put my neck and the necks of my brethren who follow me 
under the yoke of their Church, and who are ashamed and 
confounded in their expectation of leading us captive to human 
teachers. .... Be confident that the love of God will be con- 
tinually with me. I shall live and proclaim the gospel to my 
brethren who are weary and heavy laden; for only in the Son 
of God (not in the sons of chatiging churches) can they find 
rest to their souls; for surely his yoke is easy, and his burden 
is light.” 

It would be idle to try to predict what the outcome of this 
movement will be. But there can be no doubt that it is one in 
which all Christians may well feel the deepest interest. So far 
as human judgment can discern, the movement is an eminently 
hopeful one. 

C. M. MeEaD. 
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Arncrs VIL—THE PROPER RELATIONS BETWEEN 
BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES AND THE CONGREGA- 
TIONAL CHURCHES. 


In discussing this subject, it is desirable to look at the 
foundation stones of the organizations for worship and for 
work with which Congregationalists are identified. 

There is at the present time a special call for this examina- 
tion and review. Recent events have given expression and 
emphasis to a demand for a closer relation between the churches 
and the American Board, and no one can deny the importance 
of enlisting the hearty sympathy of all Congregationalists in 
every endeavor to build up the Master’s kingdom, and of con- 
ducting every missionary enterprise with wisdom, efficiency, 
and economy. 


We meet at the outset a theory which confronted our fathers 
more than fifty years ago, viz: that by divine appointment the 
responsibility for all the work of evangelizing the world rests 
upon the organized church; and that this responsibility is not 
met by offerings, however generous and unremitting, of gifts 
and prayers and personal service, but calls for a share in the 
administration of affairs. This theory looks askance at inde- 
pendent voluntary associations. Its necessary corollary is that 
a church is untrue to its trust which permits this administration 
to be assumed by societies which it has not helped to create, 
and over whose affairs it has no control. 

This is no new theory. As long ago as 1836 the Princeton 
Review, as the organ of one wing of the Presbyterian Church, 
said: “There are a multitude in this church who will not con- 
tribute to the American Board. You can neither persuade nor 
compel them to do it. The principle that the church ought to 
act in this behalf is written on their hearts, right or wrong.”* 
A year earlier, the Pittsburgh Convention, representing forty- 
eight Presbyteries, resolved “that the operation of any mis. 
sionary society within the Presbyterian Church, and not 


* A Plea for Voluntary Societies, page 118. 
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responsible to her judicatories, is an infringement of her 
rights and inconsistent with her peace and integrity.” In its 
Memorial to the General Assembly this Convention com- 
plained that a voluntary society was “sweeping away from our 
own Board the funds, which, by the laws of all social order, 
ought to come into the treasury of the body to which its pos- 
sessors belong,” and begged that the Assembly would “sol- 
emnly enjoin all the churches to contribute to the funds of its 
own Board of Missions.”* 

These views, though strenuously opposed at the time by the 
new school party in the Presbyterian Church, were subse- 
quently accepted by them, and naturally came again to the 
front when Dr. R. W. Patterson, of Chicago, in his sermon 
before the General Assembly in New York, in 1856, laid down 
the fundamental principle that “any denomination of Chris- 
tians that ought to be perpetuated at all as such ought to have 
a definite work of evangelization to do in its distinctive 
capacity.” “The church is the responsible body. . . Organ- 
izations external to the church and independent of her are 
entirely of modern origin. . . We have no right as a church to 
lay the responsibility . . on some society external to ourselves, 
and totally independent of all our decisions. . . It is our 
mission as a church to become a central and efficient agency.”+ 

An overture presented to the Southern General Assembly in 
1889, taking the ground that the church is “God’s missionary 
society,” and that other organizations are of “human origin,” 
questions the propriety of relying on “ voluntary associations 
as an agent for carrying on work in behalf of a specific object 
of the church’s mission.” t 

The same theory underlies the missionary work of the 
Methodists and the Episcopalians. Not only the domestic and 
foreign missions of the Methodist Church, but the entire publi- 
eation work of books, tracts, and even newspapers, is under the 
direction of the General Conference. The General Convention 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church is the Missionary Society 
of the Church. 


* Plea, 58-60. + New Englander, 1860, page 983. 
+t Minutes, page 605, and The Missionary, Oct., 1889, page 371. 
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And yet even in Presbyterian church history this is a modern 
innovation; for in 1812, when delegates from Massachusetts to 
the General Assembly suggested to it the organization of a 
Presbyterian Board of Missions, similar to the American Board, 
that body responded that the engagements of the Assembly in 
respect to domestic missions were so numerous and extensive 
as to make it inconvenient at that time to take part in the 
business of foreign missions, and that the churches under its 
care ought to aid the American Board of Commissioners by 
contributions to their funds, and every other facility which 
they could offer to so commendable an undertaking. The 
result was that Commissioners were at once elected from the 
Presbyterian Church and a partnership was formed which con- 
tinued for two generations.* 

Moreover the existence of Church Boards does not do away 
with a felt necessity for other associations not under church 
control. The numerous Womans Boards are voluntary socie- 
ties. So is the American Church Missionary Society, which, 
though recognized as an auxiliary of the Episcopal Board of 
Missions, has its own charter and separate administration. It 
has even been proposed to repeal the canon on which the latter 
Board is based, and to carry on the work of foreign missions 
through voluntary associations, because of divergent views 
within the Episcopal communion, a step avoided only by ad- 
ministering the Board of Missions with a proper recognition of 
all schools of thought, and in such a way that no cry of dis- 
crimination can be honestly raised. 

Whatever arguments may be adduced in support of the 
church theory, it would not be wise for one to assert that 
enthusiasm for missions is largely due to ecclesiastical control. 
A single illustration isin point. The Spirit of Missions for 
April, 1889, bears the following testimony : 

“While all baptized members of the Church are declared to 
be members of the Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society 
and bound to support its work, yet probably 200,000 church 
children do not know of that fact, for there are more than 2,000 
parishes which never send a contribution to the missionary 
treasury. While the children’s Lenten Offering for Missions 


* Anderson’s Memorial Volume, page 81. 
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has been enjoined upon all Sunday-schools by the Board of 
Missions for several years, yet a great many children know 
nothing about it, for fully 2,500 Sunday-schools never engage 
in it.” 


One need not go far to trace the beginnings of almost all 
works of benevolence to voluntary associations rather than 
church boards. Not to speak of our older and well established 
societies, all of them due to the voluntary principle, or of 
Young Men’s Christian Associations, Societies of Christian 
Endeavor, and the International Missionary Alliance, we have 
the most recent illustration in the new Arabian Mission. A few 
young men, believing themselves to be divinely called to engage 
in pioneer mission work among Moslems and slaves in Arabia 
and the adjacent coasts of Africa, after a vain appeal to church 
boards to organize such a mission, form an association with an 
advisory committee, and go to work, asking all interested in the 
project to contribute to its maintenance. The enterprise is 
begun! How long would it have been delayed, if it had first 
to gain the approval of a national church ? 

And this is the Congregational way. Said Dr. Justin 
Edwards, a few months before his decease : 

‘*T could never have done what I did in the incipient movements of 
the American Tract Society, nor in the formation of the American 
Temperance Society, nor in the establishment of the American Sabbath 
Union, unless I had enjoyed the aid of a popular and unfettered church 
government, allowing me to combine the agencies of enterprising indi- 
viduals whenever and wherever I could find them, men accustomed to 
act for themselves, minute men, ready for every good work, without 
waiting for the jarring and warring of church courts.”* 

Whatever the practical working of an ecclesiastical establish- 
ment for missionary and educational work, the underlying 
theory is in conflict with the fundamental ideas of Congrega- 
tionalism, which do not regard the churches as organized for 
the administration and control of far-reaching charities. 

If we refer to the definitions which have come down to us 
from the early days of New England, and which have been 
repeated and emphasized in cases innumerable during the last 
forty years, we find a church to consist of a company of 


* Prof. Park’s Address before the Am. Cong. Union, 1854. 
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believers “united into one body by a holy covenant for the 
public worship of God, and the mutual edification of one 
another in the fellowship of the Lord Jesus.” So said the 
Cambridge Platform in 1648; so said the platform presented 
at Boston in 1865, and the most recent Manual falls in with 
the view that the Christians of any place “combining them- 
selves in an organic body for the purpose of Christian worship 
constitute a church.”* According to this view, the church is 
not national or provincial; it does not exist to execute all 
righteousness or all benevolence, or to propagate and defend 
the faith ; but for local and spiritual ends; for public worship 
and the observance of Christian ordinances, and for mutual 
helpfulness and edification. 

It isa late and not an accepted enlargement of this defini- 
tion which lays upon the local church responsibility for the 
evangelization of the world, and gives it a work to do in pro- 
pagating the gospel in ali lands. Congregationalists have 
always emphasized independence and fellowship as the two 
cardinal principles of the order, and so jealously have they 
maintained their independence that only within a very recent 
period have they accepted any other organization than the 
local church. Ecclesiastical councils are occasional bodies, con- 
vened to advise on some matter of common con¢cernment, and 
having nothing to do but give advice, and then adjourn. Con- 
necticut had indeed at one time its standing councils, known as 
consociations, but they were not missionary or administrative 
bodies. Many churches even stood aloof from them from the 
first; others, one by one withdrew; finally the whole system 
of judicial control became distasteful, and'now only four 
organizations in the State retain even the traditional name. 
Probably the First Church of Christ in New Haven never had 
any organic relation to any other before the year 1866. Nor 
did the Broadway Tabernacle Church in New York or any 
of the group of churches which grew up around it. 

Of late years the Conference system has come in, not to do 
missionary work at all, and with careful restrictions as to any 
outside undertaking. Latest of these is the Manhattan Con- 
ference, which aims to promote mutual acquaintance, sym- 


* Boardman, Congregationalism, page 12. 
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pathy, and codperation among the churches, by communications 
about the state of religion in each congregation, and by a free 
discussion of subjects of common interest, with no more 
thought of assuming any manner of control of benevolent 
societies, than of exercising ecclesiastical jurisdiction over the 
churches. So the General Conference of Connecticut was 
organized in 1867 “for the purpose of fraternal intercourse 
and mutual incitement in all the evangelical work of Christian 
churches.” The constitution which the National Council 
adopted at Oberlin four years later, provided for the admission 
to its deliberations of representatives of certain societies and 
theological schools, but not for any legislation over them or for 
the direction of their work. It was not intended that the 
Council should concern itself with nominations, appointments, 
and business details, but with “general consultations in all 
matters of common concern to the whole body of churches.” 

With such a history of churches in mind,—jealously main- 
taining their individuality, long standing aloof from all denom- 
inational organizations, finally forming local and state confer- 
ences for mutual edification, and definitely enjoining the trien- 
nial Council not to assume legislative or judicial authority 
over its constituents,—it is not easy to maintain any complaint 
against our benevolent societies as wncongregational because 
the churches have no part in their administration. 

On the other hand it would seem to be a sufficient reply to 
say that the churches of our order in the United States have 
never yet organized themselves into any society for the purpose 
of carrying on missionary work; and for Conferences or 
Councils to undertake ityis an assumption of power not com- 
mitted to them. 





The responsibility of individual Christians for extending the 
knowledge of the gospel, has been met, in a Congregational 
way, by the organization of various societies, each having its 
distinctive aim, and methods, and peculiarities of administra- 
tion. These are strictly associations or societies, and are 
neither created nor governed by churches. They are voluntary 
societies, to which no one belongs by virtue of his church 
membership, but with which any one may become identified, 
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and which any person may employ as his agent for the specific 
work which it sets out todo. The relations of the churches to 
these societies may be very intimate and sympathetic, as evinced 
by contributions, commendations and prayers, but without any 
subordination on the one side or the other. So different is the 
usage of Congregationalists from that of other denominations 
that it is constantly and easily misunderstood by those who 
come to us from other churches. One Cortigregational pastor 
of Presbyterian antecedents habitually leads his congregation 
to pray for “the Boards of our Church.” 

Such being the history of the practical relations between our 
churches and the national benevolent societies, the attempt to 
invest the churches with administrative control, is unwise 
without clearer indication that as a whole they are prepared for 
and desirous of such a revolution. 

If change is advocated on the theory that the responsibility 
for evangelizing the world rests upon the Church in its organic 
capacity, then it is for those who advocate it to indicate where 
the limits of such responsibility lie; for if the gospel is to be 
preached to every creature, that means that missionaries must 
be sent to Venezuela as well as to Mexico, to Russia and 
Thibet, no less than to Turkey and China; and if the theory 
is logically carried out, the Church must compass all branches 
of activity. It must not only send missionaries to the home 
and foreign field, but must take under its wing all educational 
effort, must found colleges, theological seminaries, academies 
and parish schools, must work for all classes of men, must 
direct the publication of Christian literature, books, magazines, 
and newspapers. The denomination which calls itself a 
church, should do nothing by halves, but should control all the 
agencies for evangelization. 

But this involves various perils which our fathers were care- 
ful to avoid, and one of the chief of these is that the church 
may some day become subordinate to its own Boards. Give to 
the National Council, e. g., the prerogative and responsibility 
of superintending the benevolent work of the Congregational 
churches, and the time may not be distant when it will be 
worth while for the Societies to seek control of the Council ; 
to get delegates appointed in their interests, to pull the strings 
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in respect to the organization, to make or exclude moderators, 
to arrange committees, and the like. , 

Words of caution on this matter are as timely now as when 
they were written by Dr. Leonard Bacon in 1847. In an 
Article in this Magazine on “ Responsibility in the manage. 
ment of Societies,” he said : 


‘* There are those who would make the responsibility to the churches 
more explicit, more methodical, and more complete. Instead of volun. 
tary societies as we call them, they would have ecclesiastical boards to 
manage all benevolent enterprises. ... We have no admiration for 
such arrangements, and no confidence in them. Some of our ‘Old 
School’ Presbyterian friends, we believe, are already beginning to sus- 
pect that the executive committee of an ecclesiastical board is in no 
wise better than the executive committee of a voluntary society; and, 
indeed, that under the new arrangements by which the church, ‘as 
such,’ and ‘ in its distinctive character,’ was to be a missionary society, 
and an education society, and a society for publishing books and tracts, 
‘the church, as such,’ instead of governing the various executive com- 
mittees, is itself, even ‘in its ecclesiastical capacity,’ likely to be gov- 
erned by them. That the executive committee of the Assembly’s 
Board of Publication is any more really under the control of their 
churches than the Executive Committee of the American Tract Society, 
may be doubted without incurring the guilt of temerity; and that it is 
much more likely to make itself felt as a power in the General Assem- 
bly and in subordinate judicatures, is too plain to be argued. When 
the churches of New England, having grown weary of Congregation- 
alism, shall desire to establish a strong central government, let them 
set up at Boston a complete system of ecclesiastical boards for the con- 
duct of all benevolent enterprises; and they will be as well provided 
for as the nature of the case will admit.” 


Or take another peril; establish church boards, and how 
surely will follow the claim that they are entitled to receive the 
gifts of all the members. Then a man will be accounted 
disloyal who diverts his gifts to enterprises which the 
“Church” has not approved, and will be blamed for failing 
to sustain the institutions of his own denomination, while the 
pastor who does not secure contributions for all the causes on 
the schedule, will lose caste for his indifference to his denom- 
ination. What then becomes of the individual liberty which 
has been our boast ¢ 





The question then arises whether any changes are needed at 
present in the relations of our national benevolent societies 
to their constituents ? 
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That there is a certain degree of unrest is evident; a con- 
siderable number of leading minds in the denomination think 
that the administration of the American Board, in particular, 
can be brought into accord with the dominant spirit of the 
churches only by some concession involving a change in its 
organic structure; and this conviction has been intensified by 
the experience of the past four years. 

Let us consider then that such a society as the American 
Board exists, in the providence of God, as an agency which 
men are invited to employ for promoting the evangelization of 
certain Pagan and Mohammedan nations. It does not offer to 
do all that Christian men may properly desire. It gives no 
thought, e. g., to Cuba or Ecuador or Peru, but within certain 
specified lines it proposes to convey the knowledge of the 
gospel; and for this end, it offers its services not to Congrega- 
tionalists only, but to liberal minded men among the Presby- 
terians, to members’of the Reformed Episcopal Church, who 
have no agency of their own for such work, and to sympa- 
thizing friends in Great Britian, who find it a trustworthy 
agency for expending funds collected by the Turkish Aid 
Society. 

If we wish to found churches in Korea, the missions of the 
Methodists and the Presbyterian Board are willing to work for 
us; there is no organization by which we can-dispense the 
knowledge of the gospel in Venezuela or Peru, other than the 
American Bible Society ; but in countries like Japan, China, 
Turkey, and India, the American Board stands ready to use our 
gifts with the largest efticiency and the wisest economy. Yet 
it has no monopoly of those fields, nor has it good reason for 
complaint if one chooses to supplement its work by other 
agencies. It casts no reflection on the Board if Dr. Henry M. 
Scudder goes a warfare at his own charges, and spends the 
evening of his life as & self-supporting missionary in Japan. 
Rules and precedents have their value, but if the Prudential 
Committee do not see the way clear to commission for Japan 
such a man as Mr. Neesima, or for Greece such a man as Mr. 
Constantine, their technical embarrassment cannot deter any 
Congregationalist from contributing, as he sees fit, for the 
support of these men in their native lands. Or if on different 
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grounds they do not feel at liberty to send out so worthy a 
man as Mr. Noyes, it will not serve any good purpose to bring 
charges of disloyalty against others who say to him, “Go, and 
the Lord be with you.” If it is important for us to despatch 
a letter, we may use the mails if we prefer, but there ig 
nothing to forbid our sending a special messenger, if necessity 
or caprice prompt us to do so. 


The wise and efficient management of a large missionary 
body calls for varied gifts and close personal attention to 
principles and details. There must be executive officers 
charged with the responsibility of seeing that the directions of 
the governing body are carried out. There must be a small 
number of men, willing to examine, consider and decide, 
frequently meeting, familiar with details, easy of access, whose 
large experience in finance and business may be utilized, and 
whose standing in the church and community is a guarantee 
that every thing will be done decently and wisely. And then 
there needs to be a larger body more fully representative, 
coming from a wider area, deliberating and voting on great 
principles. And this triple organization we have more per- 
fectly developed in the American Board than in any of our 
great denominational societies. 

The organjzation of the Board is just now under criticism 
as being less accessible than others to church influence. But 
it has a great advantage in two respects ; first, the facility with 
which membership may be acquired in the Board, since any 
church by a contribution of fifty dollars can make its pastor 
an Honorary member, and any layman may become one by a 
gift of one-hundred dollars; while every member may attend 
every meeting of the corporation, may sit on the platform, 
may lift up his voice, may serve on committees, may claim 
and exercise every privilege of a corporate member, except 
only that of voting. In all these points there is no less free- 
dom than in the annual meetings of other societies. Then, 
secondly, there is the great protection which comes from lay- 
ing the responsibility of voting on a limited number who are 
not a mass meeting, but a representative body, acting in good 
faith for the interests of all concerned. The right of debate 
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is vastly more important than that of voting, and that right 
has never been restricted in the meetings of the Board. No 
one can say that the majorities at Des Moines, at Springfield, 
and New York would have been different if every honorary 
member present had voted; but in case unanimity could not 
be secured, how much better that the responsibility for the 
result should clearly rest on a limited number, whose recorded 
decision must stand, uncontroverted, unquestioned, until time 
shall show its wisdom or its folly. How much better to deter- 
mine every thing in “a lawful assembly ” than to have a turmoil 
like that at Ephesus, when “some cried one thing and some 
another, and the assembly was confused, and the more part knew 
not wherefore they were come together.” Memory recalls scenes 
akin to that in Beekman Street and La Fayette Place about 
the years 1856 and 1858. However useful the popular as- 
sembly for incitement and stimulus, it is not a place favorable 
to calm deliberation and the decision of intricate points. It 
has been wittily said, “ A hotel cannot be successfully operated 
by a town meeting,” and therefore a limited corporation, pre- 
serving its identity and responsibility from year to year, is 
ideally preferable to one made up from the vicinity, variable, 
unrestricted and uncertain. 

The rules of the Board recognize the fact that membership 
in the corporation is not merely an honor, but a trust which 
cannot be discharged without labor and sacrifice, and every 
member is considered as pledged to perform his duty and 
especially to be a constant attendant at the meetings of the 
Board whenever sucli attendance is possible. 

The ordinary and necessary business of large corporations 
has small attractions for a crowd. At the last annual meeting 
of the Western Union Telegraph Company, which has a capi- 
tal of many millions, searcely half a dozen persons were pres- 
ent. At the annual meeting of the Erie Railroad there was 
but one solitary stockholder, outside of the management. And 
even from one present at the last National Council, there 
comes such a wail as this: 

“The printed programme was fearfully routine—too much so. For 


example, why should our seven benevolent societies be called upon to 
make triennal reports of twenty or thirty minutes each, these reports 
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referred to special committees which must bring in a still further 
report, and with still further speeches? They all have their annual 
meetings, and their literature is spread abroad. They can say nothing 
new. Dr. Storrs’ magnificent sermon on Wednesday evening, in 
Mechanics’ Hall, before two thousand people, was a sufficient presenta- 
tion of our foreign work. So much of our benevolent work as needs 
to come before the Council for discussion might better come in other 
ways, as sermons, papers, and discussions of various phases of work. 
The same remarks apply to our theological seminaries, though perhaps 
to a less degree.” * 


One of the questions of the day is how to bring about a 
closer sympathy between the Congregational churches of the 
United States and the American Board. Mohammed and the 
mountain are some distance apart. That there is a measure of 
indifference on the part of the churches is shown in various 
ways. There are about 4500 Congregational churches; but it 
was reported in October last that in one year only 1397 of 
them, less than one third, had contributed as much as twenty- 
five dollars to the treasury of the Board. Then in answer to 
the enquiry whether these 1397 churches desired to have any 
change made in the method of electing corporate members, 
915 of them made no manner of reply. ‘“ The great majority 
of the prominent churches, whose gifts have been most numer- 
ous and generous, maintained a strange and silent reserve.” 
That looks very much as if the churches did not consider it 
their business to supervise the American Board. 

Another indication of the deficiency of interest is shown in 
the large expenditure of time and money required every year 
to keep up enthusiasm in the missionary work, and incite the 
churches to increased contributions. Unfortunately a great 
deal of machinery must be kept in motion, a great deal of 
force spent, in diffusing information, organizing conventions 
and getting collections. 

How different it would be if the churches were so full of 
zeal, so eager to have the world evangelized, so impressed with 
their personal responsibility for fultilling the great commission, 
that their funds were poured into the treasury at Boston, and 
the Prudential Committee had nothing to do except to adminis- 
ter wisely and make suitable report. 


*N. J. Squires, in The Pacific. 
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This interest is lacking, but does any one think it would be 
secured by inviting the General Association of New York to 
nominate candidates for any future vacancy which may arise 
in the Board? or to send a deputation to its annual meetings ? 

A partial remedy for this lack of concern is to localize the 
interest of the churches, and encourage them to give for 
special objects and special fields. No man keeps, or can keep 
the entire world in view. Our sympathies go out on direct 
lines, and not in expanding circles. Contributions come more 
freely for one missionary in Nebraska who has lost his horse, 
than for all the missionaries in Nebraska. The Shawmut 
Church in Boston does well to have its evangelist in Tokyo. 
The Second Church in New London will feel a deeper interest 
in missions if their contributions are pledged for the support 
of Mr. Ransom in South Africa. The history of the Woman’s 
Boards shows what may be gained by concentration of interest 
in special lines of work. What better way of enlisting the 
people of any town, or the pupils of any school, in missionary 
work, than by allotting to them the support of particular 
enterprises? And it must be remembered that it is vastly 
more important to bring the churches into closer sympathy 
with the laborers on the field, than into closer sympathy with 
the Society. Dr. Wayland, thirty years ago, went even 
further than this, and advocated the abandonment of all cen- 
tralizing organizations, so as to leave all missionaries and mis- 
sions to be supported by individual churches and clusters of 
churches. David Hale, of New York, had taken similar 
ground in respect to Home Missions fifteen years before, send- 
ing men out at his own cost to Michigan and elsewhere, to do 
pioneer work on lines which he deemed fundamental. Curi- 
ously enough, dissatisfaction with the action of the Prudential 
Committee in respect to Mr. Noyes has led the Berkeley 
Street Church of Boston to adopt this method of accomplish- 
ing its desires, and he has gone out as an independent mis- 
sionary to Japan under its auspices. 

Among the signs of the times, Dr. A. T. Pierson notes a 
tendency to independent effort on missionary fields, and a 
marked tendency to establish a more direct tie between the 
churches and the missionaries, and asks: “What reason is 
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there why every church of average numbers and resources may 
not have its missionary abroad as well as its pastor at home?’* 

Yet even this course, if carried too far, may lead to narroy. 
ness of vision, and hamper the administration that looks to g 
much broader field. But the logical order is to create ap 
interest in the object, and then offer the Society as the best 
way to accomplish the end. 

The cry for a closer union between the churches and the 
American Board is somewhat vague, and organic control is 
looked upon as a specific. We do not think it is to be desired, 
We do not believe it would be efficient. We believe it would 
not be for the welfare of the churches. As a corporation the 
Board seems to be well devised, and we question whether any 
radical change in its structure would mend it. But the real 
ery after all, as we interpret it, is a desire for a recognition on 
the part of the Board of its relation to the churches, not as 
having dominion over their faith, but as helpers of their joy. 
This recognition is of vital importance. Dr. Anderson has 
well said : 


‘*The ‘ Board of Commissioners’ was designed, as its name indicates, 
to act for others. For whom? For all who should choose to employ 
it; for individual Christians, churches, denominations, whoever saw 
fit to act through the agency it had to offer. It was incorporated, and 
now exists, ‘ for propagating the gospel in heathen lands by supporting 
missionaries and diffusing a knowledge of the Holy Scriptures.’ ”+ 


And again: 


‘*The primary relations of the Board are to its contributors, and to 
the missionaries under its care. To the former it is directly responsible 
for carrying out their known intentions, and to the latter for a wise 
and equitable distribution of the funds which are placed at its dis- 
posal. It is directly amenable to its patrons, and must retain their con- 
fidence and good-will, or come to a speedy close. There can be no more 
effective control of a great working body, than the patrons of the 
Board silently exercise over its operations. And this controlling imflu- 
ence is believed to be just as effective with its present constitution, to 
secure conformity to the general sentiment of its patrons, as would be 
possible with any other constitution.” t 


And he said,—this was in 1861,—in reference to its lack of 
ecclesiastical authority over churches and ministers: “The 


* The Missionary Review, January, 1890, page 4. 
+ Memorial Volume, page 79. t Page 88. 
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American Board has in this respect been signally favored, 
having been employed by the churches for a long course of 
years, and having never had its wisdom or faithfulness seri- 
ously impeached.””* 

But it will hardly be denied that the dominant thought in 
the mind of the Prudential Committee, during the past four 
years, has not been in the line of seeking closer contact with 
the churches or asking instructions from them ; and a part of 
the problem is to bring the Board into closer sympathy with 
the churches. 

Whether wisely or not, whether rightly or not, the attitude 
of the Board has been one of independence. We are not 
—it seems to say—we are not a Congregational body ; we are 
custodians of the truth, and must not defile our hands with 
doctrines whose tendency seems to us to be dangerous and per- 
versive ; we cannot trust the judgment of councils ; we do not 
propose to ask what the churches want; and whatever they 
want it matters not to us; in the execution of our trust we are 
responsible to the Master, and not to them; and we are re- 
solved, and this is our last word, that though the heavens fall, 
we will never consent to send abroad with a message of glad 
tidings, any one who believes that the provision of God’s love 
may possibly avail for a heathen who has died unregenerate. 
“Here we stand; we can do no otherwise. God help us. 
Amen.” 

In other words, the Board in its debates and in its action, 
seems to have been more careful to conserve traditional views 
of theology, than to conciliate and unite. It has worked for 
the maintenance of truth, rather than for unity of action; has 
selected men of one set of views rather than another to fill 
vacancies in its own ranks; has cast reproach upon its minor- 
ity. At any rate, that is the popular verdict, and hence the 
clamor. 

This clamor would not be lessened if the vacancies in the 
Board were filled by the National Council, or by candidates 
nominated by Plymouth Church; but it is because of the atti- 
tude taken by the Board and its Committee that this earnest 
call for reform comes; re-inforced at the present time, by the 


* Page 101. 
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theoretical views of some who desire on principle to have some. 
thing akin to ecclesiastical Boards. 

This isa dilemma peculiar to our denomination. The Presby. 
terian Board of Foreign Missions has no such trouble; it may 
reject a man because he is an invalid or a crank, but the Board 
is not the final judge of his orthodoxy. 

The attitude of the Prudential Committee towards candi. 
dates is the more remarkable, because it has been the unvary- 
ing practice of the Board not to ¢nvite any one to enter its 
service, but simply to pass judgment whether those who offer 
their services are called of God to the work. 

We quote again from Dr. Anderson, who says : 

‘*Underlying the theory of missions, as prosecuted by the American 
Board, is the principle that the missionary goes forth in the discharge 
of his own personal responsibility to Christ. The Board, the churches, 
are helpers, co-workers in his mission. There is an implied covenant 
and he is one of the parties. The enlistment is voluntary, and so are 
the contributions of the donors. Both are alike servants of Christ. 
Christians at home are indebted to the missionary only as the mission- 
ary is indebted to them. The missionary is doing their work, no more 
than they are doing his. The Board declared this principle many years 
ago, as best comporting with the happiest and most successful prosecu- 
tion of missions during a prolonged period and on an extended scale. 
The missionary candidate has therefore been expected to make the first 
advance and to offer himself for the service.”* 

It is a serious question whether it is not by a disregard of 
first principles, that the Prudential Committee, and afterwards 
the Board itself, has in these later years become involved in 
controversy, which the fathers escaped. 

No doubt at one time there was represented in the Board a 
type of theology which held that the probation of the race ter- 
minated with the fall of Adam, and that it is a pernicious and 
detestable thing to assert that men, not professing the Christian 
religion, can be saved, be they never so diligent to frame their 
lives according to the light of nature and the law of the relig- 
ion they profess. But it would have wrought disaster to the 
cause of foreign missions, had the Board or its Prudential Com- 
mittee assumed the function of “a theological court to settle 
doctrinal points of belief” and rejected candidates who enter- 
tained a larger hope for humanity. 


* Page 270. 
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It is not impossible that in 1833 a majority of the corporate 
members would have thought it a departure from the faith for 
one who was troubled with the existence of evil to express his 
satisfaction with the hypothesis that possibly, so far as divine 
prevention was concerned, sin might be incidental to the best 
moral system ; but what a calamity it would have been, if on that 
ground they had refused to send to China such a man as Peter 
Parker. Or suppose because some of them believed in the 
particular redemption of the elect, they had pronounced it 
inexpedient to send Azariah Smith to Turkey, on the ground 
that the theory of general atonement had not gained universal 
acceptance among the churches contributing to the Bodrd. 

The biography of David Stoddard* states that in 1842 he 
was well nigh refused a certificate of approbation to preach the 
gospel because his metaphysical theory of depravity and regen- 
eration differed in some respects from the theory of some of his 
examiners, who after long discussion over his case, told him in 
substance that he was very heretical, but as he was a young man, 
they hoped he would live to repent. The same year he offered 
himself to the Prudential Committee, and was appointed. 
But what a loss to the Nestorian Mission, if the Committee 
had decided that the so-called ‘“ New Haven theology” was not 
universally received by the churches supporting the Board, and 
therefore it would be a violation of their trust to commit the 
Board to an approval of it by accepting one whose views were 
tinctured with heresy. 

Congregationalists have always been chary of imposing creeds 
on any one as a condition of ministerial or church service, and 
have boasted of their liberty in this respect. ‘ Nullius addictus 
jurare in verba magistri,” was adopted, nearly fifty years ago, 
by Dr. Bacon, Dr. Thompson and others as the motto of the 
New Englander. But it is to be noted that while even the 
Presbyterian regimen demands nothing more of a candidate 
than to receive and adopt the Confession “as containing the 
system of doctrine taught in the Holy Scripture,” the Commit- 

tee in Boston have set up an opinion as fundamental which 
many believe is not clearly taught in the Bible, and which cer- 
tainly is not expressed in the symbol put forth in 1883 as the 
* Thompson’s Memoir of . David T. Stoddard, page 87. 
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consensus of the Congregational Churches of the United 
States, or in any other symbol universally approved by them, 
While this particular speculation is under debate in schools of 
theology, and candid men are studying the matter of eschg. 
tology, and reviewing their beliefs in the light of Scripture, 
the Prudential Committee insist that their exegesis is correet 
and make it a sine gua non that young men and young women 
whose hearts are burning to tell the gospel message to the 
heathen, should think as they do and have no doubt at all that 
this life is decisive for every human being. Was not Dr. Hop. 
kins right when he said at Des Moines, “All this difficulty has 
come simply from the fact that the Prudential Committee have 
been a theological committee,—the whole of it.” 

May it not be that the Board, in its zeal for sound doctrine, 
has erred in setting itself up as the conservator of its own views 
of truth, a defender of the faith against Andover heresies, when 
its proper function is to be the agents of the churches in send- 
ing out such men and women as they furnish and approve. 
Whatever may have been the outlook four years ago, when it 
was decided not to commission men holding certain speculative 
views, it has become apparent that many of the supporters of 
the Board do not want the line drawn where it was drawn in 
1886, and that a much larger number are dissatisfied with the 
interpretation put upon that action by the Prudential Commit. 
tee. It is equally apparent that unless some concession to the 
churches be made there will be friction, collision, alienation, 
decrease of gifts, drawing off of candidates and possibly schism. 

It is not now a question of this or that man’s fitness, but 4 
question how much deference is to be shown to the will of the 
churches. It is not a question who shall choose the corporate 
members of the Board, but whether the members, when 
elected, are to give currency to their own views of doctrine, or 
to act as the agents of the churches. It is not a question of 
interpreting statutes and trusts, for it is not the views of the 
founders which must dominate, but the views of each gener 
tion in its own day. Through its failure to appreciate the im- 
portance of this fundamental principle, the Board for the past 
four years has been ina state of unstable equilibrium ; agai 
and again having everything apparently settled, but sure to 
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meet constant dislodgment. The action at Des Moines com- 
mending the Committee for their caution in guarding the 
Board from any committal to a doctrine whose tendencies 
seemed to be divisive and perversive and dangerous, and 
advising a continuance of the same caution, was assumed to be 
a final settlement, although with equal unanimity, the Board 
fell in with the suggestion that difficult cases turning on doc- 
trinal views be submitted to ecclesiastical councils. But the 
Committee decided that councils were impracticable, and that 
was the end of all attempts to get an opinion from the 
churches as to the qualifications of missionary candidates. At 
that time also the displacement of an obnoxious member of the 
Committee by a conservative man, by a decisive majority, was 
construed as a harbinger of unity in the councils at Boston. 

But the question would not stay settled. The churches de- 
manded that Mr. Hume be allowed to return to India, and 
after months of uncertainty and delay, Mr. Hume went back 
to his field. 

A year later the discussion was resumed ; the action of the 
Committee in rejecting candidates was approved ; the vacant 
chair of the President was filled by a strictly party vote; and 
the decisive defeat of the minority gave assurance that every- 
thing was again settled, though no attempt was made to learn 
whether the decision would satisfy the constituency for which 
the Board was acting. 

But the letter of acceptance of the new President laid down 
a modified platform, putting his construction on the action of 
the Board, and intimating that if his views were out of har- 
mony with those of the “multitudinous contributors” repre- 
sented in the Board, he should retire at the end of the year. 
This letter by a unanimous vote was adopted by the Board at 
its last meeting; but when it comes to the interpretation of 
it, or the practical application of its principles, the Prudential 
Committee, to which the President and Vice-president have 
been added, are divided, and the truce which was so heartily 
welcomed at the Tabernacle, is again broken with newspaper 
discussions and rejoinders. Within a twelve-month also, one . 
of the rejected candidates has been taken up by a Boston 
church, ordained by a large and fairly representative council, 
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and sent to Japan as an independent missionary from a church 
whose pastor was put upon the Prudential Committee, as q 
“conservative” in place of Dr. Smyth, but now is denounced 
as disloyal to the American Board, because of his consenting 
to this course. 

Now the proposal of Mr. Blatchford at Des Moines, was 
intended to relieve the Committee of some responsibility in 
doubtful cases, and: to throw that responsibility on the constit- 
uents of the Board. That measure failed, and with it failed 
all attempt to elicit opinions from churches, conferences and 
councils. The churches have been asked, and are to be asked 
again, if they desire any change in the mode of electing cor. 
porate members, but they have not been asked if they want to 
have such men as Mr. Hume, Mr. Noyes, and Mr. Covell com- 
missioned ; and it does not seem to be an unfair inference that 
some of the Committee would resign rather than send them, 
in case the voice of the churches should demand that they be 
commissioned.” In all this there can be but one issue; the 
Christian people who sustain the Board will carry the day; 
they may not be agreed as to the proper course to be pursued, 
but to their judgment, ascertained in some way, deference 
must be paid, and it will at last decide the question. 

For the Congregational way of doing things necessitates 
larger liberty of thought and action than the Church way 
allows. So long as the churches refuse to formulate a denomi- 
national creed, it will be impossible for any voluntary society 
to impose one upon them. This, of course, the American 
Board has not attempted to do; will never attempt to do. It 
is right in insisting that its missionaries shall maintain “ that 
faith, and that only, which is universally received by those 
Christian bodies whose agents they are, and who furnish the 
funds which they administer,’* but the whole history of the 
Board shows that the platform thus described is not narrow, 
and sectarian, but catholic, union, and evangelical, on which 
men may stand whose speculations, and hypotheses, and theories 
are divergent in the extreme. Indeed it may be questioned 
whether the appointment of a candidate was ever regarded 38 
committing the Board to the “approval” of his individual 


* Report of the Business Committee, 1871. 
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opinions on any point of doctrine; and until some cast-iron 
formula is produced by which corporate members, Prudential 
Committee, and candidates are alike bound, any one of them 
may embrace a speculation or theory without committing the 
corporation to the approval of his views, or of the inferences 
which may be supposed to be deducible from them. 

Ever since the days of Edwards, New England divines have 
been making “improvements in theology,” or in other words, 
caring more for truth than for creeds, they have studied to 
secure such accurate and orderly statements of doctrine as 
shall most fairly, and fully present truth. In each generation, 
proposed re-statements of doctrine have been met with the ery 
of heresy, and have encountered the closest scrutiny ; but the 
times change, and with them change beliefs, and modes of 
thought, and expression. Dr. Bushnell’s “Christian Nur- 
ture,” suppressed by the Massachusetts Sabbath School Society 
forty years ago, after an East Windsor divine had pointed 
out the “dangerous tendencies” which he had discovered 
beneath the surface, has been used for a year as a class- 
book in the Hartford Theological Seminary, and the world 
is none the worse for it. The supporters of the Society were 
content with the former decision; it is to be presumed that 
the Pastoral Union of Connecticut makes no objection to the 
present one. 

And this is our conclusion; that the proper relation of our 
benevolent societies to the Congregational churches is that of 
agencies raised up by God for the accomplishment of impor- 
tant ends, which ought to be so administered as to meet the 
prevalent views and wishes of the churches on which they rely 
for prayers and gifts and candidates; sympathetic to the high- 
est degree with the wishes of their constituents as expressed in 
various forms, and with such changes of method and of prac- 
tice as shall conform to the demands of the current thought of 
each generation in its day. 

Whenever the theory shall become ascendant that all our 
missionary and benevolent work is to be done church-wise, un- 
der ecclesiastical control and sanction, the way will be prepared 
for the whole body of Congregationalists to abandon their inde- 
pendent position, and blending with the Presbyterian Church, 
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diminish by one the number of separate denominations, which 
some esteem so great a reproach to Christianity. But for the 
present time, we rejoice to point to what has been accomplished 
in the paths marked out by our fathers; and so far as the 
organization of the American Board is concerned, we are con- 
tent to close with the words employed by Secretary Treat in 


1871: 


‘“‘It was meet that Congregationalism, with its traditions, its catho- 
licity, its power of self-adaptation, should create an organization, so flexi- 
ble that it can meet in any State of the Union, and act with any de- 
nomination of kindred faith ; so that when the Presbyterian Churches 
declined, in 1812, to establish missions of their own, but chose rather to 
place their men and their means under its directions, and our Dutch 
brethren, at a later epoch, followed their example, it could easily ac- 
cede to the grateful and generous proposal; and when the old school 
Presbyterians left us in 1838, it could keep and sustain their mission- 
aries, putting no constraint upon them ; and when our Dutch brethren 
left us in 1857, it could bid them God-speed with the utmost friendli- 
ness ; and when so inany of the new school Presbyterians left us a year 
ago, it could part from them with like friendliness, retaining twenty- 
five of their missionaries, assuring them of the same liberty which they 
had always enjoyed ; and should other societies say to us, in coming 
years, ‘ With a great sum obtained we this freedom,’ it would be ours 


to reply, ‘ We were free-born.’” 
EDWARD W. GILMAN, 
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Aryan Sun-Mytus.*—“ The Sabines were thought to dream 
whatever they pleased,” writes Lobeck in the introduction to his 
work entitled “ Aglaophamus,” which laid the foundation for the 
scientific study of classical mythology, nearly seventy years ago. 
In this power, the modern Theosophists have succeeded to the 
rights of the ancient Sabines. They dream according to the 
desires of their hearts, and straightway publish their dreams as 
actual truth. The book in hand does not claim to contain origi- 
nal matter; it is a condensation of, and compilation from, Inman’s 
“ Ancient Faiths” and other works,—most of which are intended 
to prove that the Christian religion contains no new elements or 
literal truth. 

An effort is required in order to take seriously such a book as 
the one before us. Philologists are accustomed to wild vagaries 
on the part of laymen who attempt to discuss questions which 
involve a knowledge of classical mythology, since no work in 
English on that subject has any considerable authority in the 
present state of the science. Those who strive to prove the 
closest connection between Greece and India are especially liable 
to absurd error. Not every man makes such wild interpreta- 
tions as Pococke in his assertion that the word “Parthenon” 
meant “meditative Buddhist,” while the name of Mt. Parnes in 
Attica was to him a mere corruption of ‘ Benares.” But such 
etymologies could be matched from this book on Aryan Sun- 
Myths. 

The reviewer opened at random to the story of Bacchus on p. 
71. “The sun-god Dionysius [sée, for Dionysus], son of Zeus 
and the Virgin Semele, . . . . was born on the twenty-fifth of 
December. As he was destined to bring ruin upon Cadmus, he 
was, by the order of that monarch, confined in a chest and thrown 
into the Nile. Like Moses, he was rescued and adopted... . 
He crossed the Red Sea dry-shod, at the head of his army... . 

It is related that on one occasion Pantheus [ste, for Pentheus] 


* Aryan Sun-Myths: The Origin of Religions. With an Introduction by 
CHaRLEs Morris., Troy, N. Y. 1889. 
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sent his attendants to seize Bacchus—the Vagabond Leader of g 
Faction, as he called him. This they were unable to do, ag his 
followers were too numerous. They succeeded, however, in cap- 
turing one of his disciples... . Bacchus was called the Slain 
One, the Sin-Bearer, the Only-Begotten Son, the Saviour, and the 
Redeemer. . . . The Greeks had their Holy Mysteries. Their 
Eleusinian Mysteries, or the Sacrament of their Lord’s Supper, 
was the most august of all their ceremonies. It was celebrated 
every fifth year in honor of Ceres, the goddess of corn, who in 
allegorical language, had given them her flesh to eat; and Bac. 
chus, the god of wine, who, in like sense, had given them his 
blood to drink. . . . The monogram of Bacchus, I. H. S., is now 
used as the monogram of Jesus Christ, and is wrongfully sup- 
posed to stand for Jesu [ste] Hominum Salvator.” 

Seldom is more arrant nonsense and fiction than the above 
found on less than two small pages! Semele was no virgin; 
Dionysus was not born on the twenty-fifth of December; he 
never had anything to do with Cadmus, who (in Beotian Thebes) 
could never have thrown him into the Nile; he never crossed the 
Red Sea at the head of his army; Pentheus did not seize a fol- 
lower of Bacchus, but the god himself; that Dionysus should be 
called the Saviour of his friends, is natural—the other epithets 
quoted are not characteristic; the comparison of the Eleusinian 
mysteries (which were celebrated every year,—not “every fifth 
year”) with the Lord’s Supper, is far fetched; to speak of Demeter 
and Dionysus as giving their flesh and blood, is to introduce a 
notion which was entirely foreign to the Greeks; that the “ mono- 
gram” I. H.S. does not stand primarily for Jesus Hominum 
Salvator is perfectly true; it is not, however, borrowed from 
Dionysus, but is the regular abbreviation for 7H2OT2. 

After such a specimen page no one is surprised to find such 
statements as this: ‘‘ The word devil, when traced to its primitive 
source, is found to be a name of the Supreme Being ” (p. 43), ora 
reference to “the Hebrew Elisha” as being taken up alive into 
heaven (p. 49), or the assertions that Prometheus and Ixion were 
crucified, and that the suffering of the latter was voluntary (p. 
131)! When the 112th page is reached, no reader can be sur- 
prised to find “that the crucifixion was not commonly believed 
in among early Christians. It is contradicted three times in the 
Acts of the Apostles. ‘Whom ye slew and hanged on a tree, 
says Peter of Jesus,” ete. After this, no confusion of authori 


ties can excite remark. 
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This book would not deserve serious attention if it were not 
attractively printed and bound, and if its statements were not 
so dogmatic, with an air of scholarly precision, and with long 
lists of high-sounding authorities, Besides his hopeless lack of 
power to distinguish between fact and fiction, and his ignor- 
ance of well-determined facts, the anonymous writer is about 
a quarter of a century behind the times in taking up the sun- 
myth. Many other natural phenomena, besides the rising and 
setting of the sun, have attracted the attention of primitive 
peoples and have been described in figurative expressions which 
have finally developed into myths. To attempt to reduce all 
mythology and religion to Sun-myths, is to neglect the results of 
recent scientific mythological research. 


SuecestIvE THERAPEvTICS.*—Although the expert practice 
and scientific investigation of hypnotism belong, to some extent, 
to every country in Europe, they may be said to be especially 
domesticated in France. Here is the school of Paris or of Sal- 
pétriére, headed by M. Charcot, and claiming to obtain results 
which surpass, in their ability to baffle all explanation by appli- 
cation of known forces and laws whether physical or mental, the 
most marvellous results ordinarily attainable. The report of ex- 
perience and the hypothesis of this school have been given in 
English to those interested in this subject by the work of Binet 
and Féré. 

But it is France which has also given us the school of Nancy, 
with its leaders M. Liébault and M. Bernheim,—the latter being 
the author of this book. We do not hesitate to say that this 
school is far more sober and on the whole trustworthy, both in 
respect to its report of facts and also its theoretical explanation 
of them, than is the school of Paris. This we hold to be true 
whether there are facts to be obtained elsewhere of an order 
which M. Bernheim finds it impossible to obtain; and also 
whether his doctrine of “mental suggestion” is a sufficient ex- 
planation even for the facts he himself obtains. 

The author of this book does not accept the alleged iacts of 
telepathic communication with hypnotized subjects, where no 
possibility of suggestion exists. Neither does he believe in the 

* Suggestive Therapeutics. A Treatise on the Nature and Uses of Hypnotism, 
by H. Berynerm, M.D, Translated by CuRisTIAN A. HerteR, M.D. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons 1889. 
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occult influence of the presence of drugs or magnets, when this 
presence is absolutely unsuspected by the person who is in the hyp. 
notic slumber. He does not find the clearly marked stages with 
their physical symptoms which the followers of the School of Paris 
describe. He is much less unqualified in his statements as to 
complete loss of memory on emerging from the hypnotic condi- 
tion, etc. In general he believes that “hypnotism, far from 
being a neurosis, is a phenomenon closely allied to natural sleep,” 
The one explanation of what the person affected does is “ mental 
suggestion ;” and such suggestion may come immediately from 
the operator by spoken words, or by induced gesture or posture, or 
indirectly by an appeal to habits formed in previous conditions 
of hypnotism. M. Bernheim believes that hypnotism properly 
practiced is a very valuable though yet undeveloped remedial 
agent. He has made use of it in this way in a large number of 
cases ; and, believing also that the number of persons susceptible 
to this agent is much larger than is ordinarily supposed, and that 
any skillful and wise practitioner may safely make use of this 
agency, he bas called his book, Suggestive Therapeutics. 

In the first chapter Dr. Bernheim treats of the manner of hyp- 
notizing, and of the different stages and phases of the hypnotic 
condition. Hypnotism, says he, is “sleep by suggestion,—a type 
of sleep which I insinuate into the brain. Passes or gazing at 
the eyes or fingers of the operator, are only useful in concentrat- 
ing the attention. They are not absolutely essential.” Six or 
even nine degrees of the hypnotic state, more or less recognizably 
distinct and yet with an indefinite number of intermediate de 
grees, may be recognized. These vary all the way from a slight 
and relatively controlable catalepsy of the eye-lids to complete 
somnambulism with amnesia upon waking, and the possibility of 
inducing hallucinations both during sleep and post hypnotic. 

In the succeeding chapters M. Bernheim presents the history 
of the subject, details his experience in a large number of cases, 
discusses the circulation and respiration in hypnotism, the pro- 
duction of blisters, inflammation, hemorrhages, ete., and criticizes 
the claims of the school of Saipétriére, its three phases of hypno- 
tism, and its experiments in transference by use of magnets. 

Perhaps the most interesting chapter in this entire part of the 
book is that in which M. Bernheim gives his “ theoretical con 
ception of the interpretation of the phenomena of suggestion.” 
We have already seen that, in his opinion, all the phenomena of 
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hypnotism are “ phenomena of suggestion.” One chief excellence 
of his theory consists in this, that the serious and determined 
effort is made to bring out as much as possible the analogies exist- 
ing between the various states and stages of hypnotism and those 
experiences with which we are all either habitually made familiar 
or more rarely made acquainted. Analogies are taken in this 
connection from the prevalent automatism of daily waking life, 
as well as more especially of natural sleep; from credulity, sen- 
sorial suggestions by imitation, automatic obedience in children 
and others; and from various phenomena of suggestion without 
hypnotic or other sleep. 

It seems to us that one of the places where the theory of the 
author, as well as perhaps every other theory, meets its greatest 
difficulties, is at the occurrence of numerous so-called “ negative 
suggestions.” The experimenter can cause the subject, both dur- 
ing and after the hypnotic condition, not to recognize the plainest 
evidence of the senses and the clearest testimony of witnesses. 

Respecting the application of suggestion to therapeutics Dr. 
Bernheim notes the well recognized uses of the imagination as a 
therapeutic agent. Talismans and amulets, magnets and mag- 
netic passes,—and, it might be added “faith cure” and “ Chris- 
tian science,” so-called—all show most astonishing results. By 
simple and patient but skillful use of hypnotism, this practitioner 
has helped or completely cured organic affections of the nervous 
system, hysterical and neuropathic affections, cramps and paralyses 
of short and long standing, gastro-intestinal and other painful 
troubles, and rheumatic and neuralgic affections innumerable. 

The author would have all physicians, before using hypnotism, 
in order to protect their conscience and professional honor, bind 
themselves to the three tollowing rules: 

1, “Never hypnotize any subject without his formal consent, 
or the consent of those in authority over him, 

2, Never induce sleep except in the presence of a third person 
in authority, who can guarantee the good faith of both the hyp- 
notizer and the subject. 

3. Never give to the hypnotized subject without his consent, 
any other suggestions than those necessary for his case.” 

This very valuable treatise of M. Bernheim certainly should 
have a large circulation among those interested in hypnotism, 
whether from the psychological or the therapeutical point of 
view. 
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Mannino’s Sermons AND AppreEsses.*—One will hardly get 
an adequate impression of Dr. Manning’s power as a preacher 
from these silent utterances. Those who were accustomed to 
hear him and even those who heard him only occasionally will 
here be reminded of his prevailing method, will seem to hear 
once more the pleasant voice, and see the graceful and gracious 
presence, and to such this volume will be particularly welcome, 
Others will fail measurably to recognize all these words represent, 
They are thoughtful discourses, elevated in tone, thorough and 
methodical, emineutly manly and Christian in spirit, and in style 





























often reaching a high pitch of graceful eloquence. But the man J 
is not here. In the early period of Dr. Manning’s ministry he y 
was, it is said, an unusually vigorous and stirring preacher, capa- d 
ble of producing a strong impression upon a popular audience, it 
In the later period he was the victim of disease, a disease which p 
was slowly wearing his life away and which greatly limited his n 
pulpit power. The writer remembers to have heard him in the a 
period of his vigor and the power of the discourse lingers to this b 
day in remembrance. And again he heard him during the later 
days, but the old aggressive power had vanished, and in its place 0 
was the impressiveness of spiritual maturity, and the pathos of tl 
suffering and of struggle with the last enemy. . His career as 0! 
preacher and pastor, and as representative of an old historic tl 
church before a larger community, was a very honorable one. 
He was an earnest student, a wise counsellor, and a lover of men, al 
and these relics of his work bear the mark of intellectual maturity, B 
of profound Christian experience, of the knowledge of men, and of B 
a most catholic spirit. The range of topics is to be noted, and in 
yet one will not fail to note the prevalence of topics that suggest ne 
experiences of the sufferings of life. The topics are treated with F 
dignity and spiritual sobriety, often with much ethical impres- in 
siveness and sometimes with unusual ingenuity and suggestive- G 
an 





ness. The tone of godly simplicity and sincerity, distinguishes 
them as emong the most valuable of pastoral sermons. 
LEwis O. BRasTow. 







* Sermons and Addresses. By Rev. JACOB MERRILL MANNING, D.D., Pastor of 
the Old South Church, Boston, Mass. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Company, The Riverside Press, Cambridge, 1889. 
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MUSICAL TUITION IN YALE UNIVERSITY. 


The recent appointment of a Professor of Music in Yale Uni- 
versity—as was announced in the last number of this Review— 
was made possible by endowments from the Battell family. The 
¢hair of music was established for the purpose of furnishing 
instruction in harmony, counter-point, canon, and fugue; and 
providing for lectures in acoustics, esthetics, and the history of 
music. The study in this branch of University culture will be 
an elective one, and as such will be open to students at the 
beginning of the next academical year. 

Meanwhile a voluntary course of instruction in harmony is 
offered to members of any department of the University during 
the remaining terms of the present academical year, with the view 
of preparing for admission into one of the advanced courses at 
the beginning of the next year. 

The rooms Nos, 3 and 4 in the Treasury building will be suit- 
ably prepared and furnished, by the munificence of Mr. Robbins 
Battell, and will serve hereafter for the accommodation of the 
Battell Professor of Music, and for recitation-rooms. The meet- 
ings of musical students will be held at 174 Lyceum until the 
new quarters at the Treasury building are ready for occupation. 
Forty students have entered their names as members of the class 
in harmony. The first incumbent of the musical chair is Dr. 
Gustave J. Steckel, the organist and director at Battell Chapel, 
and former instructor in music at Yale. 


DEDICATION OF OSBORN HALL. 


Osborn Hall was formally opened and dedicated on Wednesday, 
January 8th, at the beginning of the winter academical term. 
At some future time we shall give a description of this new 
building, which has added in many ways very materially to the 
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accommodations of the University. From the address what was 
made by President Dwight, on the occasion of the dedication, we 
make a short quotation : 

“ As we begin our work of this now opening term and year in 
this hall of instruction, it seems fitting that, as representative of 
the university, I should inaugurate or dedicate the building by 
giving utterance tc a few words in the presence of this company 
of students. The hall is the gift of a generous and large hearted 
lady, Mrs. Miriam A. Osborn, who has caused it to be placed 
here as a memorial to her husband. He was recognized by his 
friends as always having a most kindly interest in young men, 
He was hopeful for them and trusted in them. By reason of 
this confidence he was always ready to help them, and it ig 
believed by persons who are best acquainted with his mind and 
thoughts that he would himself, had his life been prolonged, have 
made some large gift in their behalf for the purpose of the 
higher education. 

“The fulfilment of such a desire, however, was prevented by 
his death, and the thought, if he had cherished it, was left only 
asathought. Yet it was not lost or forgotten. His wife, with 
a generosity that will ever be commemorated here, gave it a new 
life. It became a living thought of her own mind, even more 
fully than it had been of his. With a liberal spirit which devised 
large things, she resolved to build a monument to her husband 
which should be a realization of his wish and her own, and thus 
should give to all its witness of his best feelings and his kindliest 
sentiments. <A hall of learning in a university would be such 
monument and she would gladly build it. It would be the best 
commemoration of the past and the best gift for the future. The 
great company of earnest and enthusiastic young men assembled 
in such a place would be the true recipients of the benefaction. 
The educating influences which the gift might secure would 
realize in them and through their life work the richest results. 

“It was by reason of thoughts and feelings like these that the 
wish of the earlier days was turned into the reality of the present. 
And to similar thoughts and kindly feeling we owe the decision 
which bestowed the gift upon our university and located this hall 
of instruction here. Its presence here will awaken, I am sure, 
the grateful sentiment of all the sons of the university. Its testi- 
mony will be a continual one in the coming years to the interest 
in education and in the university of the friend whose generosity 
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has placed it on these grounds. And the teaching which comes 
with a silent, yet constant emphasis from its walls—a teaching of 
of the blessing of the blessing of education and of the manliness 
of educated men—will keep even pace with the teaching within 
its walls of philosophy and literature and truth and life. The 
culture of the mind, if it be right and true culture, ever 
strengthens the heart and the character. May this truth be 
always realized in this hall, which is now consecrated to culture 


and learning.” 





CLASSICAL AND PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF YALE 
COLLEGE. 


Oricin oF Socrery. 

Jan. 28th, 1890. A paper was read by Mr. F. G. Moore on 
the Origin of Society as viewed by the Greeks and Romans. 

The different views of the origin and development of society 
held by the Greeks and Romans fall naturally into three groups: 

I. The popular belief in degeneration, conceived of as a retro- 
gression from an original state of purity,—the “ golden age” of 
the poets. The myth first appears in Hesiod, who describes the 
process, which is interrupted by the fourth (or ‘ heroic’) of his five 
ages. Vergil conceives of two ages only, a golden and a baser 
age. With less machinery, he makes the one great idea of degener- 
ation no less the motive power of the whole. At the same time he 
confuses the ideal reign of Saturn with the real state of nature. 
The golden age became in time the commonest of common-places, 
to be found in a host of writers, scattered through the long period 
which separates Aratus from Boéthius. The idea of degeneration 
finds expression also in other forms, as in the wide spread belief 
that a clearer vision of truth was given to antiquity,—a vision 
fading with the lapse of time. 

Nearness to the gods—whether physical or otherwise—was 
attributed to the ancients, and hence a superiority over their 
modern descendants. Physical degeneration is clearly taught by 
Homer. Seneca seems to be the only serious thinker who held a 
real theory of degeneration. To his mind the periodic catastro- 
phe, followed by a re-creation of the race, has a moral aim, viz: 
that wickedness may perish, and virtue and simplicity for a time 
return, 
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II. The theory of progress, at first united with the idea of help 
from the gods or some great human benefactor. In Alschylus 
man appears as able with divine assistance to emerge from barba- 
rism. So, in various authors, services of gods to the early race 
are recounted. Gradually the theory of an unaided progress 
became current. Thus we find descriptions of the state of nature, 
of cave-men and cannibals, of the first slow steps towards civiliza- 
tion. The first unions are assigned to various causes; the dis- 
covery of a social impulse is first announced by Aristotle. The 
theory of progress reaches its full development in Lucretius, 
whose account of social growth is far more scientific and com- 
plete than any other we have from antiquity. 

III. The theory of cycles, according to which, society begins 
with the survivors of some convulsion of nature; from such rude 
beginnings civilization is reached only by a slow advance; at the 
end of the cycle all is again destroyed. Such an account of prog- 
ress is found in Plato’s Laws. The subject is there carried no 
further than the founding of cities, although the economic or. 
ganization of the city state is taken up in the Republic. Of these 
passages the former is a contribution to anthropology ; the latter, 
a chapter in political economy. Hence no mechanical combina- 
tion of the two should be attempted. Plato emphasizes the vast 
periods of time required, but does not enquire into the condition 
of man in the previous cycles. Aristotle accepted something like 
the Platonic doctrine of cycles, though we have no very clear 
statements on this point. His outline sketch of the growth of 
the state out of the family through the village is so meagre that 
some have mistaken it for an analysis. That he intended to em- 
ploy the historical method is, however, reasonably clear from the 
context. Moreover, he surely would not analyze the state into 
three elements, of which two (the patriarchal family and the 
ancient village) ceased to exist before the third (the state itself) 
came into being. 


Feb. 18th, Prof. H. M. Reynolds on Aristophanes’ Criticism of 
Euripides. 

While Euripides seems to have glanced at Aischylus in some 
places, Aristophanes is the first to introduce literary criticism in 
any considerable degree. This is mainly directed towards the 
Tragic poets. The Epic and Lyric poets are now and then men- 
tioned but are rarely held up to ridicule. 17 parodies are found 
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upon Epic poets, 39 upon Lyric poets, while upon Tragedy there 
are about 270, of which 23 relate to Sophocles, 37 to Aischylus 
and 164 to Euripides. Sophocles therefore is alluded to rarely; 
Aschylus more frequently, but usually in praise; while for Euri- 
pides is reserved merciless parody and pungent sarcasm. This is 
limited to no one period. Euripides is ridiculed in the Achar- 
niaus of 425 B. C., and is not allowed to rest in his grave. In 
three comedies he is introduced as a character. Aristophanes’ 
criticism is necessarily fragmentary and general. It has oftener 
to do with the political, moral, and religious influence of Euri- 
pides than with his esthetic and literary qualities as a dramatist. 
Under the latter head falls the special criticism of Euripidean 
prologues, monodies and choruses, his philosophical quibbling, his 
introduction of love as a motive, his attempts at pathos in the 
representation of heroes in rags. These criticisms were severally 
discussed with reference to the extant dramas of Euripides and 
were shown to be always adverse, often shallow, and due in the 
main to other than esthetic grounds. Of pure dramatic criticism 
little was found. The management of the action, the drawing of 
characters, the use of the deus ex machind, the dramatic value of 
the Euripidean prologue are all ignored. The criticisms of the 
moral and religious influence of Euripides, his cosmogony, his 
opposition to the current mythology were then discussed. Herein 
lies the secret of Aristophanes’ hostility. The changes in the 
intellectual and social life of Athens wrought by the spread of 
the Ionic philosophy, the rise of the Sophists and the establish- 
ment of the Athenian Empire with the ensuing war were sure to 
be felt in tragedy, for never was the connection between art and 
national life more intimate than then at Athens. Euripides made 
these tendencies attractive under the garb of poetry and became 
the popular poet. To the conservative Aristophanes, the more 
attractive he was, the more dangerous. Hence his unrelenting 
hostility. It seems however that Euripides like Socrates in the 
Clouds is attacked as the representative of a school rather than 
as an individual. 

How he bore this criticism is not told us. It seems not to have 
seriously influenced his productivity, his style, or his fame. Like 
many others of that age he suffered and was silent. 
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YALE UNIVERSITY BULLETIN. 


No. 112.—WEEK ENDING FEBRUARY 8, 1890. 


Sunday, February 2.—Public Worship, followed by Communion Ser. 
vice—Battell Chapel, 10.304. Mm. Rev. President Dwight.—General Re. 
ligious Meeting—Dwight Hall, 6.30 Pp. mM. Address by Mr. W. L. Phelps, 

Monday, February 3.—Dwight Hall Lecture Course—Rev. L. T. Cham- 
berlain, D.D., of Brooklyn, N. Y., on Duty set to Music. Dwight Hall, 
6.45 Pp. M. Greek Readings: First Book of Homer’s Odyssey—Profesgor 
Seymour. 195 Old Chapel, 7 to 7.45P. M. University Chamber Concert 
Beethoven Quartette of New York City. North Sheffield Hall, 8,10 
P.M. University Reception—Dwight Hall, 8 to 11 P. m. 

Tuesday, February 4.—Arabian Architecture—in the East (Lecture in 
the Art School)—Professor Hoppin. Art School, 3 P.M. Greek Read- 
ings: the Hippolytus of Euripides—Professor Reynolds. Room Fi, 
Osborn Hall, 6.45 P. M. 

Wednesday, February 5.—Philosophy of Religion (University Lec- 
ture)--Professor Ladd. 194 Old Chapel,4P.m. The Book of Psalms 
(University Bible Club Lecture)—Professor Harper. Lecture Room Al, 
Osborn Hall, 5 P.M. Class Prayer Meetings—Dwight Hall, 6.40 p. m. 
Semitic Club—Paper by Professor G. D. Lyon, Ph.D., of Harvard Uni- 
versity, on the Cuneiform Inscriptions and the Hebrew Prophets. Lec- 
ture Room Ai, Osborn Hall, 7.15 P. M. 

Thursday, February 6.—Lectwre on Preaching (Lyman Beecher Course 
in the Divinity School)—Rev. A. J. F. Behrends, D.D. Marquand 
Chapel, 3p. M. Victor Hugo: Readings from his poetical works and 
last part of Hernani—M. Bergeron. (Open to all students.) 197 Old 
Chapel, 7 P. M. Philosophical Club—Paper by Mr. E. H. Sneath, on the 
Philosophy of Reid. Room D, East Divinity Hall, 8 Pp. m. 

Friday, February 7.—Lecture on Preaching—(Lyman Beecher Course) 
—Rev. A. J. F. Behrends, D.D. Marquand Chapel, 3 P.M. The Gram- 
mar of Art (Lecture in the Art School)—Professor Weir, Art School, 3 
p.m. Hebrew Readings—The Book of Judges. Mr. F. K. Sanders, 
Room Ei, Osborn Hall,4 P.M. German Readings : Goethe's Iphigenie 
auf Tauris—Mr. Goodrich. 195 Old Chapel,5p.M. Berkeley Associa- 
tion (Evening Prayer)—Room 89, Dwight Hall, 6.45 P. Mm. 

University Chamber Concerts. The Third Concert will be given by 
the Beethoven Quartette of New York City, in North Sheffield Hall, on 
Monday, February 3, beginning at 8.10 P.M. The programme is as fol- 
lows: 

Mendelssohn,—Quartet, op. 44, No. 2, in Eminor. 1. Allegro assai 
appassionato; 2. Scherzo: Allegro di molto; 3. Andante; 4. Presto 
Agitato. 1. Bazzini,—Andante con moto, op. 75 in B flat major; 2. 
Glazounow,—Orientale, in D major. Rheinberger,—Quartet, op. 89, 
in C minor. 1. Allegro non troppo; 2. Adagio espressivo; 3. Scherzo: 
non troppo vivo; 4. Finale: allegretto. [By request.] 
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No. 118—WEEK ENDING FEBRUARY 15, 1890. 

Sunday, February 9.—Public Worship—Battell Chapel, 10.30 a. m. 
Rev. Henry vanDyke, D.D., of New York City. General Religious 
Meeting— Dwight Hall, 6.30 P.M. Address by the Rev. Dr. vanDyke. 

Monday, February 10.—Dwight Hall Lecture Course—Rt. Rev. Henry 
C. Potter, D.D., of New York, on Lord Lawrence. Dwight Hall, 7 P. mM. 

Tuesday, February 11.—Arabian Architecture—in Spain (Lecture in 
the Art School)—Professor Hoppin. Art School,3 P.M. Greek Read- 
ings: the Hippolytus of Euripides—Professor Reynolds. Room F1, 
Osborn Hall, 6.45 P. M. 

Wednesday, February 12.—Philosophy of Religion (University Lec- 
ture)—Professor Ladd. 194 Old Chapel, 4 P.M. The Book of Psalms 
(University Bible Club Lecture)—Professor Harper. Lecture Room A1, 
Osborn Hall, 5 Pp. M. Class Prayer Meetings—Dwight Hall, 8.40 Pp. m. 
Semitic Club—Paper by Mr. George Horswell, on the External Form of 
the Quran. Room E1, Osborn Hall, 7.15 P. M. 

Thursday, February 13.—Lecture on Preaching (Lyman Beecher 
Course in the Divinity School)—Rev. A. J. F. Behrends, D.D. Mar- 
quand Chapel, 3 P.M. Hebrew Readings—The Book of Judges. Mr. F. 
K. Sanders. Room Ei, Osborn Hall, 4 P. M. German Readings: 
Goethe’s Iphigenie auf Tauris—Mr. Goodrich. 195 Old Chapel, 5 P. M. 
French Readings: the development of the Bourgeois, and readings in 
Le gendre de M. Poirier, by Emile Augier—M. Bergeron. (Open to all 
students.) 197 Old Chapel, 7 P.M. Greek Readings: Second Book of 
Homer’s Odyssey—Professor Seymour. 195 Old Chapel, 7 to 7.45 P. M. 

Friday, February 14.—Lecture on Preaching (Lyman Beecher Course) 
Rev. A. J. F. Behrends, D.D. Marquand Chapel, 3 p.m. The Gram- 
mar of Art) Lecture in the Art School)—Professor Weir, Art School, 3 
P.M. College Faculty Meeting—i7 Treasury Building, 4 P.M. Berkeley 
Association (Evening Prayer)—Room 89, Dwight Hall, 6.45 p.m. About 
Fiction and Other Things (Lecture in the Sheffield Scientific School 
Course)—Mr. Charles Dudley Warner. North Sheffield Hall, 8 Pp. m. 

Saturday, February 15.—Sophomore Compositions Due. No. 2 Treas- 
ury Building. 

No. 114.—WEEK ENDING FEBRUARY 22, 1890. 

Sunday, February 16.—Public Worship—Battell Chapel, 10.30 a. Mm, 
Rev. Samuel E. Herrick, D.D., of Boston. General Religious Meeting — 
Dwight Hall, 6.30 Pp. M. Address by the Rev. Dr. Herrick. 

Monday, February 17.—Philosophical Club—Paper by Mr. H. A. 
Aikins, on Professor Royce’s ‘*‘ Religious Aspect of Philosophy.” Room 
D, East Divinity Hall, 8 Pp. M. 

Tuesday, February 18.—Arabian Architecture—in Spain (Lecture in 
the Art School)—Professor Hoppin. Art School, 3 P.M. Greek Read- 
ings: the Hippolytus of Euripides—Professor Reynolds. Room F1, 
Osborn Hall, 6.46 p. M. The Acquisition of Oregon (Lecture in the 
Sheffield Scientific School Course)—Professor Brewer. North Sheffield 
Hall, 8 P.M. Classical and Philological Society—Professor Reynolds, 
on Aristophanes’s Criticism of Euripides. Room D, East Divinity Hall, 
8 P. M. 
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Wednesday, February 19.—Philosophy of Religion (University Lec. 
ture)—Professor Ladd. 194 Old Chapel, 4 p.m. The Book of Psalms 
(University Bible Club Lecture)—Professor Harper. Lecture Room Ai 
Osborn Hall, 5 p.m. Class Prayer Meetings—Dwight Hall, 6.40 p, “ 
Semitic Club—Paper by Mr. William Griffiths, on Abraham, prsaes 
Jesus, and Gabriel, in the Quran. Room Ei, Osborn Hall, 7.15 p, . 
University Chamber Concert—The Kneisel Quartette of Boston. North 
Sheffield Hall, 8.10 P. M. 

Thursday, February 20.— Lecture on Preaching (Lyman Beecher 
Course in the Divinity School)—Rev. A. J. F. Behrends, D.D. Mar- 
quand Chapel, 3p. M. Hebrew Readings—The Book of Judges. Mr. F, 
K. Sanders. Room E1, Osborn Hall, 4 Pp. M. German Readings: 
Goethe’s Iphigenie auf Tauris—Mr. Goodrich. 195 Old Chapel, 5 p. mu, 
French Readings: the development of the Bourgeois, and readings in 
Le gendre de M. Poirier, by Emile Augier—M. Bergeron. (Open to all 
students.) 197 Old Chapel, 7 P.M. Greek Readings: Second Book of 
Homer’s Odyssey—Professor Seymour. 195 Old Chapel, 7 to 7.45 p. u, 

Friday, February 21.—Zecture on Preaching (Lyman Beecher Course) 
—Rev. A. J. F. Behrends, D.D. Marquand Chapel,3 P.M. The Gram- 
mar of Art (Lecture in the Art School)—Professor Weir, Art School, 3 
p.M. Berkeley Association (Evening Prayer)—Room 89, Dwight Hall, 
6.45 Pp. M. The Mystery of Egypt (Lecture in the Sheffield Scientific 
School Course)—Professor Totten. North Sheffield Hall, 8 p. m. 

University Chamber Concerts. The Fourth Concert will be given by 
the Kneisel Quartette of Boston, in North Sheffield Hall, on Wednesday, 
February 19, beginning at 8.10 Pp. M. The program is as foilows: 

I. Beethoven,—Quartet Op. 18, No. 4, in C Minor: 1. Allegro ma non 
tanto; 2. Scherzo, Andante Schercoso quasi allegretto; 3. Menuetto 
(Allegretto); 4. Allegro. II. (a) Grieg,—Quartet in G Minor (Second 
Movement) ; (b) Mendelssohn,—Quartet in E Flat Major (Canzonetta), 
III. Schubert,—Quartet in D Minor (Opus posth): 1. Allegro; 2. An- 
dante con moto, con variazioni; 38. Scherzo, Allegro molto ; 4, Presto 
(D Minor). 

Sophomore- Compositions (Yale College). The next Sophomore com- 
positions will be due on Friday, March 15, at No. 2 Treasury Building. 
Any desiring to write upon subjects not in the following list must sub- 
mit them to Mr. McLaughlin before March 1. A number of reference 
books will be reserved in the main Library. 

1. The agricultural future of New England. 2. Italian character in 
the sixteenth century (see especially the memoirs of Cellini). 3. Fanny 
Kemble’s girlhood. 4. Charles Lamb in his letters. 5. Ought the ex- 
penses of the Junior Promenade to be restricted? 6. Grover Cleveland’s 
public appearances during the last year. 7. The philosophy of Clough’s 
Dipsychus. 8. John Woolman. 9. Lewis Carroll’s books for children. 
10. An ideal college-room. 11. The religious element in Emerson’s 
poems. 12. Characteristics essential to great explorers. 13. Charles 

Reade’s study of Peg Woffington (from either the historical or the artis- 
tic point of view). 14. The utility of clubs for literary study. 15. Michel 
Angelo at the tomb of Vittoria Colonna—an imaginary sketch. 16, 
Should the emancipated negro have received unconditional citizenship? 
17. The death of Chatterton. 18. The Australian ballot system. 
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